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CHAPTER I. 

It may perhaps be expected, after bringing 
so very clever and so particularly witty a man 
as Mr. Richards to the dinner-table, that some 
of his bright sallies and startling repartees 
should be given ; but it might be that, if 
this were attempted, disappointment would be 
the result. 

It has not unfrequently happened of late 
years, that conversational reminiscences of very 
clever men have been retailed to the public 
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2 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

with marvellously little effect. There must be 
something peculiarly subtle and evaporative in 
the wit of table-talk, or the rechauffee in print 
would have more flavour in it ; and if this be 
so, it is safer to let the fame which belongs to 
it rest upon the lively and loving recollections of 
those who were present when the flash burst 
forth, than upon any written record of it, fait a 
loisir, after the light has vanished. 

This rule, however, like all others, will 
admit of exceptions. The " would it were im- 
possible r of Dr. Johnson has become a house- 
hold hymn in many accomplished families, and 
no rational rubric will ever reject it. But 
there are not niany hon mots so evidently des- 
tined for immortality, and T do not believe 
that any produced by Mr Richards were of 
the number. 

Nevertheless, every individual present at 
this dinner-party at Mr. Morris', pronounced 
it, and thought it too, exceedingly agreeable. 
The guests all appeared to be in excellent 
good health and excellent good humour ; 
and the reader has, I hope, already been 
made aware that, when this was the case, 
no dinner at the house of Mr. Morris coidd 
be otherwise than agreeable. Mr. Richards 
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himself had the happiness of leading out Miss 
Morris : a privilege which he seized upon, as 
he often did upon similar occasions, with very 
clever adroitness, not waiting till the arm of the 
lady was offered to him, — that being a species 
of compliment which etiquette could in his 
case rarely have sanctioned — but playfully, and 
quite as if in sport, he, as it were, took posses- 
sion of her, and would have yielded her again 
with the same gay ease of manner, if he per- 
ceived that it was advisable that he should do so. 

But in this case, as indeed most others of 
the same kind, he did not consider himself 
called upon to make the sacrifice ; and accord- 
ingly, my heroine, very greatly to her own 
satisfaction, followed her party to the drawing- 
room, escorted by the individual, for whose 
sake the said party had been brought together. 

Mrs. Knighton was, of course, taken down 
stairs by the master of the house, and Mr. 
Knighton of course led off Mrs. Buckhurst, the 
young officer being complimented by receiving 
the fat, fair arm of the flounced and feathered 
Mrs. Richards, while the two young men, Her- 
bert and Folkstone, brought up the rear. 

My heroine lost none of the credit on the 
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4 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

pres... occasion which she had gdoed in the 

eyes of the Knighton family upon the last. 
She most certainly displayed now, as she had 
then, very great self-possession; but this 
alone would never have enabled her to achieve 
all that she did achieve at this important dinner. 
No ! it was her steadfastness of purpose which 
so effectually strung her young nerves to con-: 
cert pitch, as to prevent her ever being out of 
tune for a single instant. Mr. Richards was 
certainly greatly struck by her demeanour. 
He was a good deal blase upon the article of 
ladies ; young ladies and old, handsome ladies 
and ugly, witty or dull, vulgar or refined, 
noble or simple — he knew himself to be a fa- 
vourite with them all, and, for the most part, 
did not feel any very especial interest about 
any. But our Charlotte Morris achieved the 
great victory of making him look at, and listen 
to, her, expressly for the purpose of finding out 
what sort of person she really was. It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that he felt himself 
influenced by several causes to judge her fa- 
vourably. In the first place, she was about 
to sit for her picture ; in the second, she had 
sent to his daughter a present of (commercial) 
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value, by no means to a trifling amount ; in 
the third, she lived in a very good well-ap- 
pointed house ; in the fourth, she had found 
out that Zelah's mouth resembled his ; in the 
fifth, the dinner, as it proceeded, proved itself 
to be deserving of all praise ; and sixthly, and 
lastly, the flavour of the wines was not only 
irreproachable, but such as commanded the very 
highest degree of respect towards the master 
of the house, and everybody belonging to 
him. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on peo- 
ple in general for ascribing an immense value 
to the excellence of the non-intellectual part of 
an entertainment, Mr. Richards ought to be 
judged very leniently for doing so. That he 
dearly loved the dear good things of which he 
so cordially partook, is very certain ; but it was 
not for that reason alone that good dinners and 
good wines were precious to him. If it was 
pleasant to him to imbibe the sparkling draught, 
it should be remembered that it was profitable 
also. Mr. Richards might certainly be said to 
live upon his wits, but it might in some sort be 
said with equal truth, that he lived upon the 
wits of others also. Mr. Richards possessed 
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neither houses nor land, nor kindred, which 
could have enabled him daily to partake of the 
wine cups, and the savoury messes that his 
soul loved; but he did possess the playful 
fancy, the sarcastic gibe, the sparkling repartee 
which never mars, but always makes the mirth 
of the good meeting. 

There was hardly a clever dining-out man 
in London who would not have been ready to 
declare that Richards was not only witty him- 
self, but the cause of wit in others. But 
Richards himself knew better. He knew that 
if he launched a gay thought upon a sea of 
heavy port, or sour claret, the little craft, 
however lightly it might have parted from his 
lips, would inevitably have been entangled 
with heavy weeds before it reached far, and 
finally been swamped, sunk, and forgotten for 
ever : but if the current which carried it round 
the table was of the same light, bright spark- 
ling nature as itself, why then it danced along 
the line, while a feu de joie of gay laughter 
did honour to it as it passed. Nor was this 
all. Men can, and do, recal bon mots, so 
uttered, and so listened to, which would have 
been quite forgotten had there been no such 
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feudejoie; and the quotation of one saucy 
sally was worth more than one good dinner 
to him. No man, perhaps, had studied this 
sort of social philosophy, as he called it, more 
deeply or more practically than Mr. Richards ; 
and the result of this was, that, although he 
was pretty well known to sell caricatures of 
several of his particular friends, and to be over 
head and ears in debt, while indulging in a 
great deal of extravagance, and to be very often 
playing a^d betting at biUiards, when he ought 
to have been painting at home ; — ^yet still it was 
the fashion to invite him to dinner, and to treat 
him with as much, or perhaps with rather more 
consideration, than if he had been one of the 
most respectable men in existence. 

It had been expressly arranged, when Miss 
Morris' earnest invitation to Zelah was ac- 
cepted, that the little lady was to dine at home 
at the usual hour, and only to appear in the 
dining-room at the dessert. And this arrange- 
ment, though of course accorded as an indul- 
gence to the young girl, was in truth, upon 
this occasion, as well as on various others of 
the same kind, neither more nor less than a 
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piece of very weak indulgence accorded by 
Mr. Richards to himself. 

Selfish love for a child is by no means a very 
rare spectacle, but the doting affection of Mr. 
Richards for poor Zelah was a remarkably 
strong instance of it. The most accurate in- 
vestigation and enquiry would have failed to 
discover any single instance since her birth in 
which he had sacrificed the slightest iota of 
personal gratification of any kind, for the ad- 
vantage, or even the pleasure of the child ; but 
to indulge the vanity he felt at being the father 
of a creature so lovely, and so highly gifted, 
there was scarcely any species of imprudence 
of which he had not been guilty towards 
her. 

Late hours and hot rooms had probably, as 
he had repeatedly been told, restricted her 
growth, and endangered her health, — but this 
made not the very slightest impression upon 
him. If any one watched him when such 
statements were made, they might have been 
led to imagine that he was deaf, so totally and 
entirely did he disregard them. But Mr. Rich- 
ards was not deaf ; the only peculiarity was, 
that he felt the words to be of no importance; the 
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only thing which was of importance being his 
own pleasure and convenience. 

And yet his devoted attachment to his wife 
and children — for he had another child, a son 
three years older than Zelah — was one of the 
themes upon which he descanted for the bene- 
fit of his friends and acquaintance, with an 
energy of eloquence, and a warmth of affec- 
tion that enchanted all hearers, causing him to 
be quoted by a good many of them as a de- 
lightful proof that a gay spirit was not incom- 
patible with a tender heart, nor a love of plea- 
sure with the highest duties of man. 

When at length the dinner was over, Char- 
lotte, having obtained a whispered permission 
from the tender father, sent a message to her 
own maid, signifying that she was to escort Miss 
Richards to the dining-room. The message 
was promptly obeyed, and Zelah entered. 

In the ill-regulated families where children 
of both sexes are still permitted to destroy 
the arrangement of the dinner-table by appear- 
ing at it, a good deal of troublesome bustle 
and confusion is the usual consequence ; but, 
although Zelah Richards was of an age to 
make such an entree more than commonly em- 
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barrassing, she entered the room with as 
steady a step and as unchanged a countenance 
as if it had been unoccupied. The door hav- 
ing been thrown wide open for her by the 
butler, she might have been seen to pause for 
a moment before she entered it, that she might 
bestow a smile and nod of thanks upon the 
maid who had escorted her to it, and then, 
having given one look at the table and the 
position of the persons round it, she walked 
quietly to the place where her father was 
seated ; and having, with a sweet smile of re- 
cognition bestowed on Charlotte, placed herself 
between that young lady and him, she bent her 
pretty neck with the slightest, but most grace- 
ful bow possible, in salutation to the circle 
round the small but elegantly decorated table, 
but without any individual recognition of the 
guests, and then said, in a low voice, but not 
in a whisper, to her young hostess, " How very 
kind it was in you to wish to have me here." 

Charlotte perceived at a glance that every 
eye was fixed upon the beautiful little girl, 
and felt a pleasant throb at her heart, as she 
saw how completely her projects had answered. 

Her first occupation, of course, was to wel- 
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come her young visitor, and to take care that 
she waited not long for the pine-apple ice ; her 
next employment was to direct a scrutinizing 
glance round the table, in order to ascertain 
the eflPect produced by the unexpected appa- 
rition of the beautiful young creature at her 
side. 

Perhaps the astonished look of her dear 
friend Mrs. Knighton was, at that moment, 
her best reward for all her exertions, for it 
spoke more plainly than any words could have 
done, that she had achieved an immense suc- 
cess, and in a most occult and miraculous 

manner. 

Captain Knighton looked through his glass 
at the little interloper for an instant, and then 
said to Mr. Herbert, who sat next him, but 
by no means in a whisper, " Extremely beau- 
tifiil !" 

The gentleman thus addressed said nothing 
in reply ; and the only indication he vouchsafed 
that he heard the remark, was by a slight 
knitting of his brows. 

Mr. Folkstone, junior, of course, scarcely 
looked at her, making, as usual, no other use 
of his eyes than fixing them from time to 
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time with a look of passionate admiration 
upon Charlotte. Meanwhile, Mr. Richards 
made several sparkling observations upon the 
atrocious sin and iniquity of spoiling children, 
interspersed with lively inuendo upon the rarity 
of seeing one pretty girl inclined to make a 
pet of another. 

And then Mr. Knighton said, "Do you 
often indulge youi'self, Mr. Richards, by paint- 
ing the portrait of your daughter?" To which 
Mr. Richards facetiously replied, " Perhaps I 
might, Mr. Knighton, if I thought she would 
pay me for it." Whereupon Captain Knighton 
said, after again having recourse to his glass, 
*' By your leave, sir, I should say that I never 
saw a subject that promised more fairly to pay 
for the trouble of taking it.'' 

And then, again, every eye was directed 
more fixedly than ever on the face of the 
young girl. 

Charlotte was delighted at all this; and 
once more she looked keenly, but smilingly, 
round her party, to see the effect produced by 
this novel addition to the dessert. 

In domg this, she again encountered a 
marked frown on the brow- of Mr. Herbert. 
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She could not very well make out what it 
meant, but, nevertheless, she felt angry with 
him ; and not the less so, perhaps, for not 
knowing why she felt angry at all. 

On the whole, however, my heroine was de- 
lighted by all that passed at this gay banquet ; 
she saw very plainly that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards were already disposed to treat her 
as no common acquaintance, and perceived 
also, to her unspeakable satisfaction, that 
Mrs. Knighton saw it too; and did she not 
feel triumphant as she remembered all the 
efforts she had witnessed at the Knighton 
ball, to propitiate the favour of the flounced 
and feathered lady, who was now bestowing 
upon her such intimate becks and smiles 
across the dinner-table ? 

But pleasant as all this was to her feelings, 
and delighted as she felt at the flattering fa- 
miliarity with which Mr. Richards told her to 
move her chair a little, in order to give more 
room to that of Zelah, poor Charlotte soon felt 
that the scene of all this triumph must be 
left, for that not even her indulgent papa, 
nor the indulgent papa of Zelah either, would 
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tolerate on English ground the infraction of 
the sacred law which leaves the lordly portion 
of the human race to enjoy, for one proud 
hour, the banishment of - the lady portion 
from their presence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Charlotte Morris was much too fully 
aware of the importance of the victory she 
had achieved, by taking this familiar possession 
of the Richards family, to permit its glory 
to remain unknown in any quarter, where it 
was in her power to publish it. Her visit- 
ing list was not as yet a very large one, 
notwithstanding the assistance she had re- 
ceived from the Knightons ; it was, however, 
very decidedly on the increase, and she ex- 
pected that, on this auspicious occasion, she 
should have the gratification of seeing about 
fifty extremely well-dressed ladies and gen- 
tlemen in her drawing-room. 

Among these she flattered herself that she 
might reckon upon the beautiful Miss Herbert ; 
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for her brother, in reply to a question which 
she had rather anxiously addressed to him 
on the subject at the dinner-table, had assured 
her that his aunt and his sister fully intended 
to have the pleasure of waiting on her. 

The value which my heroine attached to 
the presence of this beautiful girl, is a very 
decided proof, if any were wanting, that she 
must have herself been in a great degree 
exempt from the little personal jealousy so 
often attributed to young ladies, and which 
leads them rather to avoid, than seek for, the 
companionship of those who are decidedly 
lovelier than themselves ; and, most assuredly, 
Charlotte was so far exempt from it, as to leave 
room in her heart for another species of vanity 
far too powerful to permit any other feeling 
to compete with it. 

The idea of presiding as a woman of ac- 
knowledged fashion, in an elegant drawing- 
room, crowded with elegant guests, was a 
thousand times more attractive to her, than 
any imaginable triumph of mere personal 
beauty could have been — "Besides," as she 
often whispered to herself, " it lasts so much 
longer.'' 
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It certainly seemed, on this occasion, that 
Charlotte had net mistaken her vocation ; for, 
although it would have been diflBcult to deny 
that many of her guests were very decidedly 
handsomer than herself, it would have been, 
at. least, equally so, to assert that there were 
many among them, of any age, who could so 
ably have arranged a plan for the evening's 
amusements, or, having done it, could so 
cleverly have contrived to adhere to it. 

From the evening when she had first met 
the briUiant Mr. Richards at the Knighton 
ball, and witnessed the marked attention paid 
to him, and, au dessus le marcJie, to his vulgar 
wife also, she had felt the great importance of 
" getting hold of him" in some way or other; 
and, as we know, she had not been idle in 
this matter. 

Moreover, she had lost no opportunity of 
gaining information concerning the various 
modes, by which this very fortunate individual 
contrived to gain such golden applause from 
all sorts of men, and women too ; and although 
it certainly appeared to her, after obtaining all 
the information within her reach upon the 
subject, that the eflPect was apparently dis- 

VOL. II. c 
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proportioned to the cause, she very wisely 
determined to profit by the information with- 
out speculating upon the nature of it; and 
this, Uke all other equally prudent resolutions, 
answered perfectly. 

On returning to the drawing-room after 
dinner, accompanied by Mrs. Knighton, Mrs. 
Richards, Mrs. Buckhurst, and the young 
Zelah, Charlotte, much to her satisfaction, 
found the two Misses Knighton in possession 
of it. 

They were most affectionately welcomed, 
and their dresses declared to be absolutely 
perfect by Charlotte. 

The visit of Zelah in the diniug-room had 
caused the ladies to remain there at least half- 
an-hour longer than usual ; for Mr. Richards 
chose that so it should be, and, therefore, of 
course, so it was. He hkcd to see all eyes 
fixed upon her, and to show off" the pretty, 
easy, quiet manner, in which the self-possessed 
little girl received all his lively sallies, which 
from the time she entered the rooai were 
almost wholly addressed to her; and this 
enabled him both to display his beautiful de- 
votion to the pretty creature, and all the 
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playful varieties of his colloquial vivacity to 
the greatest advantage. 

Charlotte, of course, was delighted by all 
this ; for it was precisely the sort of thing she 
had heard of, and wished to see displayed at 
her own table. In short, it would not have 
been easy to find any lady, young or old, 
more perfectly in good humour with her- 
self, and with everything around her, than 
was my heroine as she followed the married 
ladies of her party into the drawing-room, her 
arm thrown round the waist of the little girl, 
whom she designed to make the heroine of the 
evening, and round whose young heart and 
childish affections it was her purpose to throw 
all the fascinations that it was in the power of 
flattery and indulgence to put in action. 

There are probably many little girls who, 
under the circumstances, would have been led 
to return some of the caressing little endear- 
ments which Miss Morris now bestowed upon 
her ; but it was not so with httle Zelah. Upon 
receiving the precious present, which had so 
ubexpectedly been bestowed upon her by her 
new acquaintance, her young heart was really 
touched to the very quick; for, in the first 

c 2 
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place, the value of it was to her almost inesti- 
mable ; and, in the second, it seemed to her 
that there must have been some strong feeling 
of genuine sympathy between this generous 
young lady and herself, or she would never 
have hit so very exactly upon giving her what 
above all other things she most wished to pos- 
sess ; but, nevertheless, poor Zelah did not in 
return feel any approach to that sort of sym- 
pathy on her own part, which might have led 
her to return, or, at least, to be grateful for 
these kind caresses ; and the kind-hearted little 
girl sighed to think, as she entered the draw- 
ing-room encircled by Charlotte's arm, how 
cold-hearted and ungrateful her own nature 
must be. 

Charlotte, however, had by no means done 
with her yet ; on the contrary, it was her firm 
intention to establish such a degree of intimacy 
with her, as might insure to herself the power 
of commanding, or, at any rate, of cajoling 
her presence whenever she wished for it. The 
sort of sensation which this quiet-mannered, 
but most lovely little girl had produced at 
the dinner-table, at once suggested to my 
speculating Charlotte the idea of making her 
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very essentially useful in the drawing-room, not 
only on the present occasion, but on many 
future ones. 

With this important object before her, she 
was greatly pleased at seeing the Knighton 
sisters already in the room ; for Mrs. Knighton, 
either from a wish to indulge herself in a little 
civiUty, or a little cross-examination, imme- 
diately established herself and Mrs. Buckhiirst 
on a sofa, while both her daughters seemed 
inclined to take very fond possession of that 
admirable deputy lion, Mrs. Richards. 

The bell was rung, and the coffee came 
without any unnecessary delay ; and the mo- 
ment that the man who served it had left 
the room, Charlotte's arm again inclosed 
the waist of her juvenile friend, leading her 
with a gentle impulse towards the door, as 
she said, ** Come up stairs with me for a mo- 
ment, my dearest Zelah ! I have something 
that 1 want to show you." And Zelah was 
accordingly led to that most genial climate for 
the growth of female friendship — a lady's 
dressing-room. 

"Sit down with me on my own beloved 
little sofa, dearest Zelah !" said Charlotte. 
" It is here that I spend all my reading, all 
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my happiest hours! How glad I am that 
I happened to catch you in the fact of pri- 
vately devouring a volume of my dear, darling 
Dickens ! But for this blessed chance, dear 
girl, I should never have known you as I 
feel I know you now !" 

Zelah received the kiss which accompanied 
these words very much as a marble bust might 
have done, but in the very next moment her 
young heart smote her with a consciousness 
of ingratitude, and she stretched out her deli- 
cate little hand, and laid it on the substantial 
arm of Charlotte, reconciling the caress to her 
very sensitive conscience, by remembering that 
she ought to love, now and for ever, the per- 
son who had so generously put her in posses- 
sion of a treasure she had never dared hope to 
possess ; but she felt greatly at a loss what to 
say. 

Charlotte flattered herself that the dear child 
was overpowered by her feelings, but had con- 
fidence enough in her own powers to believe 
that she should be able to soothe her into com- 
posure, and gradually lead her to be as talk- 
ative and communicative as she wished to make 
her. 
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" You must not be shy with me, Zelah," 
said she ; " I am quite sure we ought to be 
friends, because it is so evident that all our 
thoughts and feelings are alike ; and you must 
not judge of my age, dearest, by my looking 
so much older than you do ; there are not, I 
believe, a great many years' diflPerence between 
us, only you look younger than you are, and 
I look older than I am. What is your age, 
dearest Zelah ?" 

" I am passed fifteen,*' replied the diminutive 
beauty, blushing, and looking exceedingly 
ashamed of being so old. 

" There really is not any such very great 
difference in our ages, Zelah," replied Char- 
lotte ; ** I an not yet twenty, so it is not quite 
five years jou know, and what is that ? — a 
mere nothirg, my dear. Let us be friends ! 
shall we ?" 

" I must be very short in gratitude, as well 
as very short in stature," returned Zelah, with 
one of her sweet half-sad smiles, " if I could 
refuse so kind an invitation ; but I f^ar. Miss 
Morris, you have passed a premature and too 
kind jidgment on me. You . feel generously 
incline( to believe that because I have some 
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feelings sufficiently awakened to permit my 
enjoying the magic world to which Charles 
Dickens has introduced me, I must, there- 
fore, be a fitting companion for you ; but this 
is not the case, Miss Morris : it is indeed im- 
possible that it should be so. You, I believe, 
are very clever, and highly educEted, whereas 
I have never been educated at all." 

" Oh, my dear Zelah !" exclaimed Charlotte, 
laughing, *' does not that sound a little like 
affectation ?'* 

" 1 hope not," replied Zelah, her delicate 
cheek flushing for a moment ; " end yet," she 
added, ** it might, perhaps, show ncore common 
sense to say and to feel that I had spoken 
jestingly. But it is no subject for jesting, 
Miss Morris. It is quite true that I have not 
received any education which yon would con- 
sider as worthy the name." 

" As how, Zelah ?" returned th^ really puz- 
zled Charlotte. " I don't think I understand 
what you mean." 

" I mean that I have never been at school, 
that I have never had a governess, th* I have 
never had any masters, excepting thr^ years 
ago, when I had a music master fo^ seven 
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months. That is what I mean, Miss Morris," 
replied the poor girl, while tears, which she 
vainly tried to check, glistened in her beautiful 
eyes. 

Charlotte was, indeed, beyond measure 
astonished. She had scarcely ever heard the 
name of Richards mentioned without hearing 
also that their beautiful little daughter was a 
perfect phenomenon of talent, as well as of 
beauty. Of her beauty, indeed, woman as 
she was, she felt herself quite able to judge ; 
and she did judge quite fairly, subscribing 
very cordially to the opinion that she was 
indeed very, very lovely. This was, in short, 
a sort of matter-of-fact question upon which 
there could be no doubt. But what was she 
to think of the superior cleverness of a young 
lady, who had never had a governess, and 
never learnt French ? 

The moment of perfect silence which fol- 
lowed the words of Zelah sufficed to suggest 
to my lively and very intelligent heroine the 
solution of this mystery. " It was the fashion 
to say that Zelah was clever, because she was 
her clever fatjher's chUd, and a familiar inti- 
macy with her might give as much eclat to a 
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drawing-room as if she understood all the lan- 
guages of the earth ; so, after this moment's 
pause, she again kissed her, and said, " I will 
teach you French, Zelah, if you would like to 
learn." 

Zelah's large eyes were lifted to her face 
with a look of the most earnest scrutiny. 
Somehow or other, she had not as yet very 
sincerely believed in the truth of any of the 
obliging words which Charlotte had addressed 
to her. But she believed her now. 

" You really mean it ? You really mean 
that you will teach me French, if I wish to 
learn ?" 

"Yes, indeed, Zelah, I do mean it," re- 
plied Charlotte, earnestly. 

" Oh, Miss Morris ! only tell me what I 
can do for you in return ! I do wish it, dear, 
dear Miss Morris ! More, a great deal, than 
I know how to express to you. But what 
can I do for you in return ?" 

" Love me, Zelah ! I am quite sure that I 
shall love you ; I think I shall love you more 
than I should wish to love anybody, who did 
not love me in return." 

" And I shall love you if you will teach me 
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French," returned Zelah. " How can I help 
loving you, if you do for me what I have been 
so long and so vainly wishing for ?" 

"Then it is a bargain, my dear child. I 
will speak to your papa about it, to-night. 
Your papa understands French himself, doesn't 
he?" 

"Oh, yes, Miss Morris ! Papa understands 
French perfectly, I beheve. At least, he can 
speak it quite as fast as he can speak English." 

"And how comes it that he has never 
taught you, dear Zelah ? You seem to wish 
it so very much, and he seems so very fond of 
you," said Charlotte. 

" And papa is very fond of me. Miss 
Morris," replied Zelah, with sudden anima- 
tion. " I don't believe any father ever loved 
a daughter more. But, perhaps, you don't 
know, Miss Morris, that papa is obliged to 
work for his bread ? I do not, myself, know 
all the circumstances of his early history, but 
I have often heard him say, that he has been 
very ill used. He never told me by whom, 
but they must have been very wicked people, 
because papa is so very good and kind. I 
am sure I can't think how anybody could use 
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him ill. But so it is, for I have heard him 
say so himself again and again." 

"And vour mamma, dear Zelah? How 
has she borne these painful circumstances ? I 
should fear, from what you say, that the cruel 
treatment which your father has suflFered from 
so severely, must have shaken her health and 
spirits, and disabled her from teaching you 
herself what you so much wished to learn," 
replied Charlotte. 

** Yes, dear Miss Morris, I have often ac- 
counted to myself for mamma's languor and 
inaction in that way," returned Zelah. " Poor 
mamma has very little energy left ! She is 
obliged to dress, and go into company, because 
papa says it is necessary to his success in his 
profession, that they should keep up a large 
acquaintance; but I often think it must be 
very fatiguing to her." 

" Well, then, dear Zelah ! you must let me 
supply her place, as far as teaching you French 
is concerned ; and, 1 think, we shall, both of 
us, find the occupation a very interesting one. 
If you don't exactly find a French Dickens, 
you will find a good deal else, which it would 
be a pity to leave unfound. But now, dear 
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girl, we must go down, and steal back into 
the drawing-room. Come to me as early as 
you conveniently can, to-morrow morning. I 
have books of all kinds ready for you, so there 
will be no delay in that quarter. And now 
give me a kiss, dearest, to ratify our pleasant 
bargain.^' 

Zelah Richards was rather a coy and unde- 
monstrative Uttle person ; but, nevertheless, 
she had not an ungrateful heart, and she gave 
the kiss very cordially, for the service Char- 
lotte had offered to render her was exactly 
calculated to touch her heart. Though few 
temperaments could well be more essentially 
different, the two girls seemed at that moment 
to understand each other perfectly, and they 
walked down stairs together, and re-entered 
the drawing-room, arm-in-arm, in the most 
intimate and friendly style imaginable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FEW pages of extract from the diary of 
my heroine will furnish the most satisfactory 
account I can give of what immediately fol- 
lowed the interesting interview between herself 
and her protegee, described in the last chapter. 



" I really am afraid that I shall be spoilt if 
all my parties succeed so well as that of yes- 
terday. Every thing went well, and if I have 
not contrived to get a firmer hold of the cele- 
brated Mr. Richards than my good neighbour 
Mrs. Knighton, I am greatly mistaken. We 
shall see. The son and heir of the house of 
Knighton is a well-looking personage enough, 
and I think he intends to be civil. So much 
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the better. I shall not object to that sort of 
thing ; on the contrary, indeed, I should wish 
a good deal of it. It certainly gives a sort of 
eclat to one's exits and entrances, and, as I 
am quite sure that my dear, good father will 
never urge me to marry till I think the proper 
time is come for my doing so, no possible in- 
convenience can arise to me from my appear- 
ing to be an object of attention to a good 
many of the young men who will, doubtless, 
frequent the house. As yet, however, there 
is but one who, in my opinion, has any real 
liking for me. Poor Folkstone ! I do really 
believe he admires me. I saw it the very first 
day he dined here. But I have no sort of in- 
tention of giving myself any trouble about it. 
All I know about it is, that I don't intend to 
marry him. That I must marry some one, I 
know *o be inevitable ; for who ever heard 
of Miss Anybody being a leader of fashion, 
excepting in the case of a colossal fortune? 
But I shall be in no hurry about it. 

" I no longer wonder that Mr. Richards 
should be a perfect drawing-room idol. 
Whichever way he moves, wit and frolic seem 
to move after him. Over and over again, last 
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night, I observed a group looking the very 
perfection of dulness. But lo ! the very in- 
stant Richards approached them, the aspect of 
every one seemed to change as if by magic. 
And, what a relief it was to see the crowd 
that gathered round the pianoforte, when, at 
length, I got him to sit down to it ! To be 
sure, the dear, delightful man has no more 
voice than a raven, and no nursery rhymes 
that ever were composed could equal the silli- 
ness of his Csoi'disanf) extempore couplets. 
But what matters it ? If people are resolved 
to be delighted, they will be delighted — no- 
thing can prevent it. I wish I could re- 
member an entire song, but I cannot. A 
couplet or two, however, I may, at least, save 
from immediate oblivion — 

" Mrs. Browning, in her shawl, 
Which she wears at every ball. 

{Thunders of applause !) 

" Mr. Smithson's coal-black wig, 
Half dandy, and half prig. 

{More thunders of appUmse !) 

" Pretty Lucy*s wicked eyes. 
Slaying waltzers as she flies. 
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Ajid Lady Kidley's turnip fece, 
In its cap of Irish lace. 

All fill up the farcical scene ! 
(Reiterated shouts of applame !) 

" This is no invention of mine. These are 
some of the lines (written down by me with 
scrupulous accuracy), which produced ap- 
plause so vehement, as to make me almost 
fear that some cautious policeman might be 
induced to stop and enquire what was the 
matter. 

" Such, and so great, being the success of 
Mr. Richards in society, no one who has 
ever undertaken the perilous, but pleasing, 
task of receiving and amusing the beau-mondey 
can refuse me their approval and their praise 
for all I have done, and intend to do, in order 
to secure the friendship and the services of 
such a man. 

" Of the effect produced by his young 
daughter, it is not so easy to speak with the 
certainty of not blundering. The strange and 
pitying sort of interest which she seems to 
have inspired in that very singular young 
man, Mr. Herbert, (he is a young man, not- 

VOL. II. D 
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withstanding all that I have said to the con- 
trary,) has, I believe, given her a good deal of 
additional importance in my eyes. At the 
dinner-table, when everybody else was gaily 
looking and listening, during all that passed 
between her and her father, Mr. Herbert was 
frowning awfully. I am much inclined to 
think that the said Mr. Herbert was very 
much disgusted, and made both uncomfort- 
able and angry by the degree of attention 
which the manoeuvrings of the celebrated Mr. 
Richards brought upon his quiet-looking little 
girl. If this was really the case, he must be 
so very singular a ycmng man, that it is no 
great wonder if I called hira an old one. 
What can it signify to him how much, or how 
little, such a child as Miss Zelah is either 
looked at^or spoken to ? It is vastly too silly 
to be likely \ and yet I know not how else to 
account for his conduct. Everybody says he 
is most excessively particular about his sister, 
who is, I believe, about a dozen years his 
junior, though I have left off calling him old. 
But his being particular about his beautiful 
sister, is no reason why he should be parti- 
cular about that childish little thing, Miss 
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Zelah Richards. Nor do I really and seriously 
suppose that he had any notion of that kind 
in his head. But if he had not this, he must 
have had some other whim in his head about 
her, which led him to fancy that she was in 
some way or other an object of interest ; for I 
saw him take Zelah up to Miss Herbert, and 
then leave them together. 

" If I had not, from necessity, been so much 
occupied in paying general attention to every- 
body, as to be unable to pay particular atten- 
tion to any, I might have amused myself by 
observing something else about Miss Herbert. 
If I am not very much mistaken, the magnifi- 
cent-looking son of the high and mighty Sir 
George Henderson, with whom I had the 
honour and glory of dancing at the Knighton 
ball, is in love with her. 

" And certainly there is nothing very siu*- 
prizing in this, if it be so, for she is, beyond 
all comparison, the most beautiful, and the 
most elegant girl I have ever seen. I am quite 
sure that 1 do not over-rate her beauty, because 
I do not feel any particular liking for her, so 
there is no partiality in my judgment. I am 

D 2 
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perfectly aware that she is very proud, and I 
have no doubt that she would give herself the 
airs of a princess, if I made any attempt to be 
intimate with her. 

" I should like to find out, if I could, what 
it was which induced her brother to introduce 
that child Zelah to tJiis sister. I know that 
their aunt, Mrs. Mortlake, does not give din- 
ners, nor indeed parties of any kind, so it 
cannot be for the sake of the Richards' attrac- 
tion ; besides, the only person I ever saw, who 
appeared cold and stiff in manner to this fasci- 
nating Mr. Richards, was this mysterious 
Montague Herbert. I may well call him 
mysterious, for he is himself a mystery. I 
have asked more questions about him and his 
sister than about any other people I have yet 
seen ; but still I know nothing certain about 
them. The father, it seems, was a colonel in 
the British service, a well-bom gentleman, and 
a very brave officer ; but by all I can hear, he 
left them little, or nothing to live upon. The 
son had just taken his degree at Oxford when 
his father died, for the world was at that time 
too peaceably disposed for the army to be a 
fitting profession for a poor man, and Montague 
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Herbert turned lawyer, and was called to the 
bar. But as my questionings have never pro- 
duced the satisfactory answers that he was 
making a fortune by it, I have very decidedly 
made up my mind that I will not fall in love 
with him ; yet, nevertheless, I will not on this 
page, which is to be the lasting record of all 
my feelings, — I will not deny here that I think 
I might have been very easily brought to fall 
in love with him ; and as he is never likely to 
have anything, and as I am very likely to have 
a good deal, I do not greatly doubt that a 
match between us might have been brought 
about ; but Charlotte Morris, if I really know 
anything about her, is not a young lady likely 
to ruin her fortune by marrpng for love ; at 
least, not till years enough have passed over 
her head to make her despair of doing any- 
thing better. But as a sort of idle amusement 
amidst my more important avocations, I see 
no objection to my watching the odd ways of 
this singular gentleman. That the amusement 
must be an idle one, I am quite ready to allow ; 
but so are all occupations which are followed 
solely tor purposes of amusement ; but I cer- 
tainly should like to find out his reasons 
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for being so wonderfully attentive to that 
child." 

Charlotte Morris was quite right; Mr. 
Herbert was wonderfully attentive to little 
Miss Zelah Richards. But though my heroine 
was undeniably a clever girl, she was setting 
herself a task beyond her power to perform, 
when she determined, to analyze the motives of 
Montague Herbert, till she understood what 
his real object could be for treating so mere a 
child with such marked attention. But as it 
is more than probable that the gentleman did 
not always understand himself, it cannot fairly 
be considered as any proof of dulness on her 
part, if she made no great progress in the task 
she had set herself. 

Montague Herbert's position in Ufe was 
a very painful one. Having completed, and 
well completed, the education of an English 
gentleman, which with all its solid excel- 
lencies leaves the accomplished scholar with 
very restricted resources for the vulgar pur- 
pose of gaining his daily bread, Montague 
Herbert suddenly found himself fatherless, 
with a sister of fifteen, and with something 
less than three hundred a -year for their 
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joint support. His father's half-pay as a 
Colonel of Dragoons had sufficed to supply all 
the expenses of his studious son's academic 
education, and to make such a yearly allow- 
ance to his sister-in-law, Mrs. Mortlake, for 
affording a home to his young daughter, as 
prevented her being under any pecuniary ob- 
ligation for that home. But the death of 
Colonel Herbert produced a very melancholy 
difference in their condition. Beyond the 
trifling pension, there was for Catherine literally 
no provision at all ; the whole of her father's 
small property having been settled upon his 
first wife and her children. 

Poor Herbert had not even a fellowship 
to help him, and at the time of his father's 
death his professional income did not amount 
to above a hundred a year, and this did not 
arise from London practice, but was the result 
of his being known personally on the circuit 
which he had chosen. 

The abilities of Montague Herbert were of 
no common order, but unfortunately the pro- 
fession which his father had selected for him 
was not well-suited to the character of his 
mind. He had early imbibed a strong taste 
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for natural science, and though he was too 
reasonable a man not to feel the importance 
and utiUty of legal studies, he wished in his 
very heart of hearts that fortune had assigned 
him a different vocation. 

Colonel Herbert was by no means an old 
man when he died, and his son had no more 
been in the habit of contemplating the proba- 
bility of his father's death, than of his own ; 
the event, therefore, was as unexpected as it 
was terrible. Had the young man found him- 
self with no heavier anxiety than what was 
occasioned by the new necessity of supplying 
his own wants, he would have borne it very 
lightly ; but the future destiny of his young 
sister pressed heavily upon his heart. He had, 
however, the comfort of perceiving that the 
kindness of her aunt seemed to increase with 
her increasing need of it, and therefore it was 
only for the future that he had any cause for 
anxiety; but this future was sad enough. 
The small income of Mrs. Mortlake died with 
her, being produced wholly by the jointure 
settled upon her at her marriage, which settle- 
ment stipulated that, if she died without chil- 
dren, the property should revert to the family of 
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her husband ; by which stipulation it was made 
evident that though this darling sister was 
provided for, during the uncertain life of her 
aunt, her brother could not but feel that, 
unless she married, it was to him only she 
could look for her ultimate support and pro- 
tection. 

This had so long been the conviction of his 
understanding, as well as the feeling of his 
heart, that the duties of paternity towards her 
had become a sort of second nature to him ; 
and he would no more have thought of any 
scheme for the promotion of his own interest 
or happiness, independent of her's, than a 
righteous mother could have done. 

This simple and perfectly true statement of 
the relative positions of Montague Herbert, 
and his young sister, may serve to explain 
many peculiarities in the character and con- 
duct of the former. 

At twenty-three he had been quite as re- 
markable for personal grace, and attractiveness 
of aspect, as his sister was at the period at 
which she has been introduced to the reader ; 
and his easy entrance into the very best so- 
ciety of the metropolis was assured by many 
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circumstances, without any check or hindrance 
whatever. 

To a certain degree he profited by this; 
it was desirable, for his sister's sake, as well 
as his own, that he should do so ; and, though 
he uniformly, and, perhaps, without any great 
effort, held on his course in manly " medita- 
tion, fancy free,'' there certainly were more 
occasions than one upon which, if not so well 
armed, he might have undergone the process 
denominated losing his heart ; and it is likely 
enough also, that upon more than one occa- 
sion, he might have found a heart in return. 
But, as it was, a vowed monk could scarcely 
have felt himself more completely beyond the 
reach of matrimony than he did. 

If, at any moment, he felt himself in danger 
of Uking any woman, or of being better liked 
by any, than appeared to him fitting and con- 
venient, he forthwith managed to let the ac- 
quaintance fade and wither away. 

This was, probably, the best course hexould 
pursue ; but, nevertheless, it more than once 
exposed him to the imputation of caprice, if 
not of ingratitude. 

But all this seemed over now, and at the 
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time when Montague Herbert's manner of no- 
ticing Zelah so greatly puzzled my heroine, he 
felt himself much more on a level, in point of 
age and position, with the fathers of the 
various young beauties, whom he chanced to 
meet in society, than with their adorers. 

The circumstance which had attracted his 
attention, and awakened his interest for the 
little Zelah, at the dinner-table of Mr. Morris, 
was the concentrated attention of the whole 
party, drawn upon her by the manoeuvrings of 
her father. 

Herbert saw at once that Mr. Richards was* 
playing a game. He saw at once that it was 
his object to make the unchildlike childishness 
of the beautiful little girl an excuse for making 
her the object upon which every eye might un- 
scrupulously fix itself. 

Montague Herbert, as it happened, knew 
more of the real character and the real cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Richards than any other 
individual of the party. He thought' very 
lightly, not to say very ill of him. Not, in- 
deed, that for a single instant he did such 
injustice to the gay, selfish, flighty character 
of the man, as to suspect him of any delibe- 
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rate intention of injuring his child, but he 
knew full well that Mr. Ricliai*ds lived by 
amusing the world in general, and his friends 
in particular ; and he did suspect that it was 
his object to make her beauty and her talents 
the theme of as much admiration and as 
much talk as possible. Had Zelah trembled, 
blushed, and hung her head under the unre- 
strained notice thus taken of her, Mr. Herbert 
would have felt much pity for her, and much 
indignation against her father. But there was 
something in Zelah's peculiar manner of en- 
during this sort of sUght, but degrading per- 
secution, which awakened a deeper interest ; 
for it was an interest stimulated by curiosity. 

A slight, a very slight augmentation of 
colour, which came and went like fitful gleams 
of sunshine on a cloudy day, convinced him 
that it was not from genuine childish indiflfer- 
ence that she held her beautiful young head 
so steadily erect, and looked as it were from 
the very inmost depths of her dark, blue eyes, 
at those persons who thought themselves at 
liberty to stare at or address her ; no, there 
was nothing like childish indifference in this ; 
it was vastly more like suppressed indignation, 
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which, from some powerful motive, she was 
resolutely determined not to express. 

Herbert more than half felt that he under- 
stood her. He thought that she shrunk from, 
and detested the notice taken of her by Mr. 
Morris' miscellaneous guests, but that she 
knew it was important, in the precarious situ- 
ation of her father, that none should be 
offended to whom he thought it worth his 
while to be civil. 

He admired, he pitied, he respected her, 
all in one. " Poor child !" he mentally ex- 
claimed ; " I would help thee if I could ! 
But how ? — I will try to make an acquaint- 
ance between her and my sweet Catherine. 
I can do no more for her !" 

And the^ consequence of this idea was, his 
leading her up to his sister in the manner 
alluded to in the diary of my heroine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I MUST not permit myself to be beguiled 
into long forsaking my real heroine, by any 
wish I may feel to describe at length the in- 
terview thus brought about between the well- 
bom and well-educated Miss Herbert and my 
poor little Zelah, who most certainly was un- 
blessed by either of these advantages. It 
must suffice to say, that the benevolent feehng 
of Mr. Herbert was productive of a very plea- 
sant half hour to his pretty protegee. 

Catherine received her very kindly, was de- 
hghted by her peculiar beauty, and the rational 
unembarrassed self-possession of her manner ; 
but as her brother had no opportunity of 
explaining why it was that he particularly 
wished to bring them acquainted, she could 
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only be very kindly conversable to her, with- 
out touching upon any point of peculiar in- 
terest. 

This conversation, however, such as it was, 
sufficed to make a deep impression on Zelah. 
Nobody had ever talked to her so unaflFectedly, 
so naturally, before. She was asked no 
questions about her papa. Not a word either, 
about his songs or his pictures. No cross-ex- 
aminations about what she was going to learn, 
or what she was going to do, or what profes- 
sion her brother was going to adopt ; and all 
these omissions were a great relief to her. 
Excepting when curled up among her books 
in the deep recess of her own particular arm- 
chair, poor Zelah had seldom passed so en- 
joyable a half hour. 

But the treat lasted no longer, and how 
could it ? Is not that stately, yet ardent-look- 
ing young man, approaching with a step hasty, 
though graceful, and graceful, though hasty, 
the son and heir of Sir George Henderson ? 
Is it not the Frederick Henderson who, if he 
had been the son and heir of a country curate, 
might have made Catherine Herbert forget 
what she was saying, even if she had been 
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conversing with the Emperor of all the Russias ? 
And did he not ask her to dance? And 
could she, under such circumstance, be ex- 
pected to do more than nod and smile to her 
pretty little companion, and beg that she 
would hold her bouquet for her ? 

Most certainly Zelah did not expect that she 
should do any more; and if she sighed as 
she saw her walk off, it was only because she 
lamented in her heart that she could not her- 
self take any such pleasure in dancing, al- 
though she was so very sure she should be 
asked, and (alas !) so very sure, too, that she 
should not be permitted to refuse. 

Zelah was not mistaken ; before the fair 
pianist, who kindly oflBciated upon this im- 
promptu occasion, had half enough preluded 
the air with which she intended to indulge 
the company on the present occasion, she saw 
her father approaching her, holding the arm of 
a very young, and a very well-dressed young 
man, celebrated, as poor Zelah knew too well, 
for his elaborate and graceful style of dancing 
a polka. Poor child ! Her heart sank within 
her ! She hated it, oh ! how she hated it I 
But she had no power to escape it, for this 
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was one of the exhibitions to which the loving- 
kindness of her enchanted father subjected 
her with a resolute fixedness of purpose, from 
which, as she well knew, there was no appeal. 

And Mr. Richards knew perfectly well what 
he was about. His painted portraits, and 
his caricatures together, might be pretty fairly 
reckoned upon as capable of bringing in suf- 
ficient money to pay the rent of his handsome 
lodgings, and the weekly bills for the mainte- 
nance and clothing of his family. But this 
was not enough. Life would not, in his 
opinion, be worth having, unless he could find 
means to embellish it by billiards, good din- 
ners, and champagne. 

For the good dinners and champagne, he 
knew he might pretty safely trust, for the 
present at least, to his table-talk, and his 
impromptu songs. But these would not fur- 
nish ways and means for his billiards — ready 
money was wanted there ; and the easiest way 
he had ever found of obtaining it was by 
borrowing from some dear, dashing friend, 
who did not care very much whether he were 
ever paid again or not, provided that, in his 
turn, he could be amused. 

VOL. IT. E 
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The very remarkable attractiveness of Zelah 
as a child had early obtained for her the at- 
tention of all the idlers who honoured her 
reckless father by bestowing their tediousness 
upon him, in exchange for his gibes and his 
jokes, his caricatures and his epigrams. But 
neither his genuine animal spirits, nor his 
well-drilled, half-genuine wit, were always at 
command on these occasions ; sometimes, per- 
haps, he was expecting a dun, sometimes he 
had been disappointed of a payment ; he 
might have met more than his match at bil- 
liards, or less than his hopes from a portrait ; 
but ) still he must not shut his door against 
funny Sir Fidgetty FroUc, who had always 
loose gold in his pocket, and still less against 
Lord Epigram Empty, who would do anything 
to propitiate a man capable of furnishing four 
lines, with a sting at each comer. 

Great, indeed, was the relief which the 
often weary wit experienced from the pretty 
vagaries of his Uttle miniature muse, or, as he 
sometimes called her, "his inspired doll." 
From the age of four years to fourteen, Zelah 
had been her mountebank father's pretty 
Merry-Andrew ; but, young as she still was. 
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the celebrity she had thus achieved had not 
been acquired without great suffering on her 
part. For the. first few years during which 
she had filled this office, the only annoyance 
it had occasioned her arose from mere weari- 
ness. Had her natural temper been less 
loving and ger^tle, this feeling might have 
grown into peevishness ; but this could never 
have happened to Zelah. The playful kitten 
might have become as melancholy as a tom- 
cat, but never could have become peevish. 

But long before anything like melancholy 
could have got possession of her, the watchful 
father gave her to understand that it would 
make him very unhappy if she refused to 
amuse the friends who so kindly came to see 
him, either by dancing, or reciting, or singing 
to them. 

And then her education reached the point 
at which he thought it would be beneficial to 
make her understand that he was not so rich 
as he seemed to be ; but, on the contrary, §o 
poor as to make it necessary for him to work 
very hard at his painting, in order to get 
money enough for poor mamma, her dear 

E 2 
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brother Dick, aud her dear little self, to live 
comfortably. 

The first effect produced by this confidential 
disclosure was an eager petition on the part 
of the little girl, that she might be taught the 
art of portrait-painting, so that she might be 
able to help him when he had too much work 
to do. 

In reply to this, she received the valuable 

. information, that the art of portrait-painting 

was not easily taught ; upon receiving which, 

Zelah sighed, fixed her sad eyes upon the 

ground, and was silent. 

"But though my heart's darling cannot 
help me by painting portraits, she does help 
me, and she may help me more and more 
ev6ry day by her pretty talents," resumed 
her father. 

" By amusing you, papa ?'* returned Zelah, 
looking at him affectionately, but very sadly. 
" If you were rich," she added, " if you were 
rich enough to Uve without working, I should 
be the happiest little girl in the world if I 
could amuse you. But I can't do any good 
by it now !" And the tears, which filled her 
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beautiful eyes as she spoke, testified the pain 
this idea gave her. 

" You are mistaken there, my Zelah !" re- 
plied her father, gravely. " You can do much 
more than amuse me.'' 

Zelah was at this time about twelve years 
old, but so small, as generally to be supposed 
considerably younger. 

" Can I ?" she said, eageriy. " Tell me, 
papa ! Tell me." 

Her father hesitated for a moment, but he 
did not look grave, he smiled ; and then the 
little girl smiled too, holding up her finger at 
him reproachfully, and saying, with a very 
wise shake of the head, " Ah, papa ! you are 
laughing at me !" 

" Indeed, I am not, my dear child !" he .re- 
plied ; " but it would not, perhaps, be very 
easy to make you understand exactly how it 
is that your being able to amuse people may 
assist me." 

Zelah shook her head, as much as to say 
that she thought so too. 

" Shall I try to explain it, Zelah ?" he re- 
sumed. 
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" Yes, please, papa," said Zelah, nodding 
her head rather solemnly. 

"I must begin by telling you, my dear, 
that there are more reasons besides the fatigue 
of working hard, which often make it diflBcult 
for me to get money enough to live upon, by 
paintmg portraits," 

Zelah's eyes were earnestly fixed upon his 
face, and she waited anxiously for him to go 
on. 

" Sometimes it is very difficult to find 
people enough, who want to have their por- 
traits pamted/' 

" Oh, dear !" sighed the little girl, imme- 
diately perceiving the difficulty of conquering 
such an obstacle. 

" And this," he resumed, ** is not because 
people have any doubts about my skill, — for it 
is a very well-known fact, that my portraits are 
the best that are painted just at present ; but 
the great, great obstacle is, that people hate to 
sit, because it is so dull aind tiresome. More 
than once, Zelah, people have said that if my 
dear little girl were in the room, dancing, and 
singing, and repeating verses, they should not 
have the least objection to sitting. So you 
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see, my darling, that you may assist me in 
maintaining poor mamma, and all the rest of 
us, without learning to paint portraits." 

Zelah did not answer immediately ; neither 
did she return the gaze of her father, whose 
eyes were fixed upon her. But, after the 
interval of a silent minute or two, she raised 
her eyes to his, and said, " I will do whatever 
you bid me do, papa. That is, I will try to 
do it." 

And here the conversation dropped; Mr. 
Richards having a particular appointment at 
the billiard table. 

Though injudicious enough, in some re- 
spects, it is probable that he had chosen a 
very fitting time for opening his mind to his 
young daughter on the subject of his pecu- 
niary embarrassments. Had she been a little 
younger she might probably have forgotten it 
all in the course of a day or two ; had she 
been a little older, it is more probable still 
that she would have remembered it long 
enough to have proposed some mode of assist- 
ing him less objectionable than dancing and 
singing for the amusement of his friends and 
acquaintance. 
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As it was, however, the scheme answered 
wonderfully well; not so much, perhaps, in 
the article of obtaining sitters, as by increasing 
the Richards' celebrity as amusing people, 
whom it was excessively convenient to be 
acquainted with. 

Meanwhile, the poor little girl herself, 
though progressing slowly in stature, pro- 
gressed, only too rapidly for her own peace, in 
the powers of thinking and feeUng. Though 
she had been taught little or nothing beyond 
reading and writing, she had acquired a greater 
amount of such information as may be ac- 
quired by miscellaneous reading, than it is 
common to find at her age; and the poor 
child had learned to think too, more than, 
under her present circumstances, was likely to 
contribute to her happiness. 

In truth, every day of her life seemed now 
to add to her profound dislike of, and con- 
tempt for, the manner in which her time was 
passed. For the last month or two, she had 
been profoundly meditating upon the project 
of obtaining the place of nursery governess, 
for the sake of sparing her father the expense 
of maintaining her, and in the hope of saving 
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something from her salary to assist her always 
penniless brother Dick. 

With this project constantly in her head 
and heart, it was no wonder that Miss Morris' 
offer to teach her French had so greatly de- 
lighted her. Moreover, there had been some- 
thing in Miss Herbert's manner of conversing 
with her during the happy half-hour which 
has been described, that greatly strengthened 
her own secret hope that she was not quite 
such a mere puppet as people in general 
seemed to consider her ; but the French 
lessons, and the rational talk, could not suffice 
to atone for the pang with which she saw her 
father approaching with the coxcomb lordling 
who, more than once before, had been inflicted 
upon her by him as a partner, in order to 
show the world how (with favouring circum- 
stances) an English nobleman could polk^! 
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CHAPTER V. 

The great success which attended this 
Richards dinner-party, and the impromptu 
dance which followed it, seemed to act as a 
wedge .upon the doors of Charlotte's acquaint- 
ance, for they opened before her with a free- 
dom and a frequency beyond her hope. 

Nor was she at all remiss in profiting by 
this. Not only were all invitations (that is to 
say, all good invitations) accepted, but a very 
liberal amount of invitations in return con- 
firmed the reputation of my ambitious heroine 
as a most desirable acquaintance among a set, 
to whom only a few months before she would 
have turned her eyes with almost hopeless 
longing, as occasional speaking acquaintance. 

She certainly was a very clever girl, or not 
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all her father's indulgence could have enabled 
her to achieve all she really accomplished in 
this line. Fortunately, however, for them 
both, his financial prudence kept pace with 
his paternal indulgence. He had stedfastly 
determined that his beloved Charlotte should 
neither ruin herself nor him, and he adhered 
to this determination. This could not be done, 
however, without considerable difficulty. Mr. 
Morris admired, as much as it was well pos- 
sible any father could do, the brilliant talents 
displayed by his daughter, both in the art of 
receiving company, and the art of dressing 
herself. But this admiration had a mixture 
of awe, or, at any rate, of fear in it. Happily 
for his present peace of mind, good man, he 
did not know the exact price of French silks, 
or of Irish lace ; and as he had complied with 
his daughter's earnest petition to augment her 
personal allowance to a hundred pounds a-year, 
he thought he knew the worst of that. 

But, greatly as he liked giving perfect little 
dinners, he began to feel some alarm at the 
bills which followed them; and perceiving, 
despite Charlotte's grave assurances that even- 
ing-parties cost nothing (unless there was a 
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regular supper), that a good many bills were 
weekly to be paid which had little or nothing 
to do with the said dinners, he thought it was 
time to hold a council with the young lady on 
the subject of finance. 

If Charlotte had been a less clever girl than 
she really was, she might have made an effort 
towards persuading him that it would be a 
much better plan to pay bills once a-year, 
instead of once a-week ; but she attempted 
nothing of the kind. What she said in reply 
to his statement, was this : 

" Your accounts, dear papa, are always so 
correct, that I am quite sure there can be no 
mistake about it, and that we are spending 
rather too inuch. But I do not think that we 
have any reason to alarm* ourselves. The error 
may be corrected in more ways than one." 

" As how, my dear ?" was his rejoinder. 

" Why, in the first place, if I were you, 
papa, I would leave off asking any ladies to 
dinner." 

" Why, how would that help us, my 
dear ? ladies don't eat more than gentlemen, 
do they ? And, in general, Charlotte, I don't 
think they drink quite so much." 
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"That is true/' she replied, with the ex- 
pected smile at his pleasantry; "but you 
might receive as many gentlemen as you do 
now, and yet give fewer dinners." 

" Perhaps you are right, Charlotte,'* returned 
her father, looking at her with admiration. 
" It is worth thinking about. But there is 
one objection that strikes me at once, my dear 
child. What can we do about Mrs. Richards ? 
I don't think you are quite aware what a useful 
personage that little Miss Zelah is. You can't 
think how much she is talked about and ad- 
mired, and how very much people wish to see 
her, particularly at those after-dinner times 
that you have contrived so cleverly. T have 
heard men at the club ask one another if they 
thought there was any chance of their getting 
invited to meet her. Considering that she 
looks so much like a mere child, it is really 
extraordinary to hear what a fuss is made about 
her. But if you give up Mrs. Richards, you 
know, you must give up this." 

" No, papa, no !" repUed Charlotte, in a tone 
of authority. " If you gave up Mr. Richards, 
it might be so ; but I by no means propose your 
doing that." 
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" But I don't see very well," said he, " how 
you can find an excuse for asking the little 
girl to come without her mamma." 

" If you will give me leave to manage it," 
returned Charlotte, " you shall find that I will 
do it without the slightest difficulty, and in a 
manner that would be advantageous to me in 
more ways than one. You know that I am 
teaching Zelah French, papa," she continued ; 
" and this of itself would be quite sufficient to 
serve as a very frequent excuse for her passing 
the whole day with me. Don't you think 
so?" 

" Yes, I do," he replied. " But if you had 
recourse to this manoeuvre too often, Charlotte, 
you may be very sure that it would fail you at 
last. I suspect that Mrs, Richards is a person 
likely enough to take offence where she fancies 
herself neglected ; and between you and me, 
my dear, I can't help fancjring that at most of 
the places where she dines, the people would 
be glad enough to get rid of her, if they were 
not afraid of losing the little girl and her father 
at the same time." 

" I quite agree with you, sir," returned his 
daughter. " I am quite sure that she is a 
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very violent woman, and that her husband, 
with all his high spirits, is desperately afraid 
of her. Yet, nevertheless, if you will let me 
try my scheme, I think you will find that I will 
manage to get Miss Zelah for you whenever 
you wish to have her." 

" Let me hear your scheme. What is it, 
Charlotte?" demanded Mr. Morris, laughing. 
" You are not going to propose that I should 
marry your little Zelah, are you ?" 

"Not exactly that, papa," she replied, in 
the same tone ; " and yet you may think, per- 
haps, that it is making some approach to- 
wards it." 

" Indeed ! Pray proceed, my dear ?" 

" Well, then, my scheme is that you should 
let me have a little bed put up for Zelah in 
my dressing-room, which certainly will be very 
convenient for her, on account of her French 
lessons. All her books, you know, are here, — 
grammars, dictionaries, every thing. And then 
our piano is an immense advantage to her. 
Their own is so bad that she declares she 
hardly knows one note from another upon it. 
You know that music is not my forte, papa \ 
but at least I know enough about it to be 
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aware that her faculty for it is most extra- 
ordinary. She has never had any master, ex- 
cepting for a few months ; and yet, you know, 
that musical people declare her performance 
charming. Now all this, together with a 
pretty frock now and then, fabricated from one 
of my last year's dresses, is so very convenient, 
that I strongly suspect you may have her here 
just as much as you like, without marrying 
her.** 

" You never talk nonsense, Charlotte, and, 
therefore, I feel sure that you are not talking 
nonsense now," said her father. " You have 
my full permission to get such a bed as you 
speak of, whenever you will. I trust the whole 
thing entirely to you, my dear." 

"And after I have established my clever 
protegee in her miniature room," returned 
Chralotte, " will you invite Mr. Richards to 
meet a party of gentlemen, and let me have 
Zelah seated by my side at the top of the 
table? Mr. Richards, you know, does not refuse 
invitations to gentleman-parties. Will you do 
all this by way of an experiment, papa ?" 

" Yes, my dear, I will," replied her father ; 
" and I shall be inclined to kiss your hand in 
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homage, Charlotte, if it succeeds, for I confess 
Mrs. Richards is no great favourite of mine. 
I am not quite sure that I approve her popular 
husband in all ways ; but, nevertheless, his 
portrait of you was, in my opinion, well worth 
the money I paid for it ; and moreover, to say 
the truth, he is a very useftd guest at the din- 
ner-table. So on the Richards question you 
are likely to have your own way." 

" Thank you, papa," said Charlotte, rising to 
leave the council-chamber. 

Her father took her hand, but it was to 
detain, and not to take leave of her. " But 
you seem to have forgotten, my dear girl, the 
important subject upon which our conference 
began," said he ; " you have not yet told me 
what are the various ways by which you think 
we may exceed our income without being 
ruined thereby." 

" Ruined, papa ! Mercy on me ! What a 
word is that apropos of my giving a few extra 
tea-parties !" 

" It is the word, which seems to frighten you, 
Charlotte, — ^but it is the thing signified, which 
frightens me. I do very seriously assure you, 

VOL. II. F 
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my dear girl, that our weekly expenses must 
be lessened, or I must shut up house, and be 
off to the continent, after the manner of many 
other ambitious folks who have indulged them- 
selves by spending a little more than they 
possessed, in order to amuse a set of people, 
the majority of whom they would be thankful 
never to see again as long as they lived." 

" Oh, papa ! what a ^ay you have of putting 
things ! We have time enough before us 
before we begin packing up for the continent. 
It may do very well, by and by perhaps, but I 
have not had half enough of our own dear 
London, yet." 

Charlotte expected to see her father smile at 
this lively sally, but she was disappointed. 

" I am not in jest, Charlotte, but verymuch the 
reverse, when I tell you that if I am obliged to 
leave this residence — which I have made exactly 
what I wished it to be, both for you, and for 
myself — it will not be for the purpose of 
changing the scene of our amusements, but of 
putting a stop to them for a year or two alto- 
gether. The average of your house-biUs cannot 
continue at their present rate without my 
speedily taking effectual means to place both 
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you and myself in a safer situation. You 
ought to know by this time, my dear girl, that, 
though I wish to be indulgent, I am capable 
of being firm. If I am not the latter, Charlotte, 
I cannot long continue to be the former. And 
now, my dear child, I will detain you no longer. 
I know that you will think over what I have 
said, and I have little doubt but that you will 
attend to it." 

" I will, dear papa," she repUed, rising to 
leave the room, and bestowing a kiss on his 
forehead, in token of willing, as well as ready, 
obedience to his wishes. 

Before retiring to rest that night, she had 
inscribed the foUowing entry in her diaxy :- 

" My supplies are to be stopped because I am 
going too fast. I knew it would come to this 
before long. My dear papa has a little of his 
dear daughter's clearness of perception in some 
things. Weekly payments are the sovereign 
remedy proposed, and it might suit his notions 
perfectly. I did not expect all this quite so 
soon; however, I am not altogether unpre- 
pared. If papa will not go in debt, I miist, 
that's certain. My poor dear hundred a-year 
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must help out my charming little receptions ; 
and dress-makers and shoe-makers must be 
sprinkled with patience, instead of gold. 

" But, nevertheless, I do not mean to ruin 
my father, or myself either. 

" I intend to enjoy my present style of life 
for about two years longer, perhaps, and then 
I intend to marry. And whom ? — ^that depends 
upon circTunstances, Charlotte Morris. I am 
not altogether fancy-free. Though I have not 
much of the love-lorn element in my composi- 
tion, I certainly have seen one man that I 
could easily bring myself to prefer to all others ; 
and I have reason to think that my modest 
fortune, such as it is, and as my papa will 
take good care it shall continue to be, would 
be very convenient to him. Moreover, it is 
impossible for me not to perceive he likes me. 
It is quite certain that he cannot spend as 
much time hanging about any other drawing- 
room as he does here. Nous verrom. Two 
years will allow nie time enough to find out all 
about it. I do not wish to marry for money. 
If it were necessary I should do so, I really do 
not see any great advantage which my hand- 
some independent fortune would give me over 
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other girls. I willingly state the satisfaction I 
am conscious of feeling, whenever I think of 
this fortune of mine, because it is a proof that 
I have no more intention of ruining myself, 
than my good father has of doing it for 
me. 

" I greatly enjoy my present mode of life, 
and rather than change it immediately, I shall 
certainly venture to run a little into debt with 
my dress-maker. But if I do not marry within 
the next two years, I shall Uke very i^ell to 
change the scene by going abroad for a year 
or two ; and when I find myself obUged, as of 
course I shall be at last, to tell papa that I am 
a few hundred pounds in debt, this pleasant 
going abroad scheme will be the only penance 
I shall have to pay for it. 

" Nothing could have been better managed 
than my plan about Zelah. Its success is 
perfect, and will be very convenient for me. 
She does not care a straw about dancing her- 
self, when her father is not here to make her 
do it ; that I found out long ago ; and if I can 
make it a regular thing to establish her at the 
pianoforte for my little impromptu dances, in- 
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stead of hiring a man for it, I shall save many 
a ready-money pound by it. 

" By the way, I got another advantage by 
making Zelah play for us the other night, 
and one of no slight importance either, to my 
vanity. The highly-connected and greatly- 
admired belle, Miss Herbert, has taken it into 
her head to pet Kttle Zelah Richards a great 
deal more than ever I did ; and having found, 
or fancied, that she looked tired in the midst of 
a rather pretematurally long polka, she actually 
forsook her devoted partner, Frederick Hender- 
son, and, gently pushing the girl off the music- 
stool, placed herself upon it, and managed so 
cleverly, that the dancers were scarcely aware 
that there had been any interruption. I confess 
that this unexpected manoeuvre delighted me not 
a little ; for though I have met Miss Herbert at 
many fashionable houses, where she was really 
very intimate, I never saw her offer, nor ever 
saw her asked, to place herseK at the pianoforte 
for people to dance to her playing. Every- 
body who saw this, must have been struck by 
the compliment she paid me. If the reports 
we hear about young Henderson's devotion to 
her be correct, I suppose it will be a match one 
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of these days, and I must take care that no 
diminution of our intimacy takes place. 

" On the whole, I don't think it will be 
possible for me to do anything more judicious 
than to continue my patronage of Zelah Rich- 
ards. In fact, I should Uke to make her depen- 
dent on me for almost ever3rthing. It might 
easily be managed without costing much. There 
will be no need of any more costly sets of books. 
I suspect that the fascinating Mr. Richards 
himself is rather out at elbows, or something 
of the kind, for I know that his wife has more 
than once sent to ask the Knightons to let 
their carriage call to take her to a party ; and 
if this is the case, I dare say I might soon 
contrive to keep Zelah here altogether, if I 
found it convenient. And here again I come 
to my discreet * nom verrons; — I take no re- 
solution beyond that." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

My observant heroine was quite right ; the 
fascinating Mr. Richards was a little out at 
elbows. His cue had played him false, and 
his caricatures too ; he was nearly six months 
behind-hand in the payment of his lodgings, 
which by agreement were to be paid for weekly ; 
and as to the state of his accounts with his 
butchers and bakers, not aU his dinings-out 
could prevent his incurring sundry disagree- 
able responsibilities to them both. 

Things were in this state when, the prepa- 
rations for Zelah's night accommodation at 
Mr. Morris' being completed, she began to 
sleep much more frequently in her Uttle new 
bed, than in her Uttle old one. 

Mr. Richards was not slow in remarking 
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this ; and it suggested to him the repetition 
of a manoeuvre, which he had repeatedly prac- 
tised before. No one could be more com- 
pletely free from that national prejudice, which 
leads a man to prefer any one country to 
another, than Mr. Richards. He had since 
his marriage changed his residence from Great 
Britain to Belgium, from Belgium to France, 
from France to Germany, from Germany to 
Italy, and thence back to Great Britain again, 
— having at this last remove selected London 
as the place of his abode. 

And here he might probably have lived and 
died, without paying any very heavy penalty 
for by-gone imprudences, could he have been 
contented to exercise only a moderate degree 
of industry and economy ; for his works as a 
portrait-painter were really very popular, and 
he was also so popular as a guest and a com- 
panion, that he might have enjoyed some of the 
most agreeable society in London, with little or 
no cost to himself, could he have persuaded 
hinaself to work a little more, and play biUiards 
a little less. 

As it was, however, he was again, to use his 
favourite phrase, " devilishly hard up," and 
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once again he decided upon quitting the domi- 
nions of Queen Victoria, and making another 
attempt to catch Fortune by the forelock in 
Germany. 

Under these circumstances, which had for 
some time past been looming upon him from a 
distance, he accepted Miss Morris' half-jesting 
proposition, to let Zelah come and pass a 
month witli her, in order that she might help 
her in the completion of an elaborate piece of 
embroidery for an ottoman upon which she 
was engaged, with an air as gay and half- 
jesting i her own. " 

The scanty wardrobe of Zilah had for some 
time been gradually taking up its abode in the 
Uttle chest of drawers and the Uttle closet 
assigned her in Gloucester Place ; and within a 
day or two after the above-mentioned playful 
invitation had been given, and accepted, the 
scanty remainder arrived there also, accompa- 
nied by the following note to Charlotte : — 

" Your spirits and my spirits, my dear Miss 
Morris, are among those who obey the wise 
and deUghtful command, 'Mingle! mingle! 
mingle! ye that mingle may." For more 
than a year past I have felt, that, notwithstand- 
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ing the wide difference between your age and 
mine, there is quite enough of sympathy be- 
tween us to make us understand one another 
on many points which, without this said sym- 
pathy, might require explanation. Circum- 
stances, which I may be better able to explain 
to you at some future time than I am able to 
do at present, render it very desirable that I 
should consent to go to Berlin for a few weeks, 
for the purpose of painting the portrait of a 
very illustrious individual ; but such is the 
degree of jealousy among professors at this 
time, and that in more countries than one, that 
it is important, both to my tranquillity and my 
interest, that this fact should not be known. 
Yourself and Zelah are the only persons I leave 
in England to whom I have mentioned my 
purpose of going to Berlin, and you will 
both, I am quite sure, keep my secret for 
me. All that is necessary for anybody to 
know is, that I am travelling with my wife in 
Germany.'' 

The remainder of this very flattering, be- 
cause very confidential epistle, was made up 
of lively allusions to one or two Uttle private 
jokes established between them, respecting 
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some of their mutual firiends and acquaint- 
ances ; and concluded with a rather solemn 
assurance that, excepting the dear little girl 
for whom he had so fearlessly asked her 
l^ospitahty, he left no single individual whom 
he should meet again with such heartfelt 
pleasure as herself. The postscript was as 
follows : " Do not be alarmed at seeing our 
Zelah accompanied by the voluminous literary 
treasure which she owes to your bounty ; I 
almost doubt whether the poor child could 
live for a nionth without it. She will find a 
nest wherein it may be lodged, even if her 
best frock were to be deposited on the carpet 
to make room for it." 

This epistle was, upon the whole, extremely 
satisfactory to my heroine. The confidential 
and very affectionate tone of it flattered her ; 
and she was, » moreover, exceedingly well 
pleased at finding herself established in the 
undisturbed possession of Zelah, whose useful- 
ness in unnumbered ways made her of daily 
increasing importance to her patroness. But, 
nevertheless, she was wonderfully near being 
right in the interpretation which she put upon 
the whole transaction. " That clever fellow, 
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Richards," would have been a good deal 
startled, and a good deal vexed, could he have 
become aware how very nearly that " dashing 
young lady. Miss Charlotte Morris " guessed 
at, and comprehended, his situation. 

There was, however, one feature of it, which 
that dashing young lady neither knew nor 
guessed at. In common with all those who 
did more than know Mr. Richards by sight 
and by sound, she was aware of the fact, that 
he was the father of a son as well as of a 
daughter ; but she also shared with them the 
advantage of knowing no more of him than 
that he had been bom — ^that he still existed — 
and that he had been jocosely christened by the 
name of Dick. Nobody seemed inclined to 
trouble either his father or mother, by asking 
many questions concerning him; and there- 
fore, according to the old adage, Mr. Richards 
had probably told fewer lies about him, than 
upon most other points of his own recondite 
history. 

But, in fact, the whole history of the boy 
might be given in very few words. He was 
several years older than Zelah, but, being tall 
for his age, might have been considered 
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a year or two older still. He was far from 
having his sister's delicate regularity of fea- 
tures, but, nevertheless, he was a fine-looking 
lad, tall, well grown, active, and inteUigent. 

Whether he ever had any strongly-marked 
natural propensity either for good or evil, it 
might be difficult to say ; but as he had never 
thoroughly well learned an3rthing but mischief, 
it may not be very improbable that he had 
something of a natural taste for it. Fortu- 
nately for the Uttle girl, they had never been 
much together ; and as Dick was not an ill- 
natured boy, and had always treated her as 
rather a pet plaything, he was always " dear 
Dick" in her estimation ; and she often felt 
and expressed a great deal of sorrow, poor 
child ! that he went to school so far off, that 
he could not come home in the hohdays. 

Mr. Richards, meanwhile, performed his 
duty to this unfortunate son, much as he per- 
formed all his other duties, which may be 
summed up, not exactly in the doubtful words 
of Rousseau, " Faites voire bien, avec le moin- 
dre mat d^autrui,'' but by the bolder axiom, 
" Faites voire bien, coute qui coute a Vautruiy 

Now, in this particular case, Mr. Richards 
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felt that his bien consisted in keeping the 
youthful Richard Richards as much out of the 
way as possible. His mother, of course, had 
soon been schooled into obedience to this 
arm's-length paternal discipUne; and having 
more than once been told, upon asking when 
Dick was to come home, that till their beau- 
tiful little Zelah was well married it was their 
bounden duty never to let him come home at 
all, if it were in any way possible to avoid it, 
she very dutifully became silent on the sub^ 
ject, not being altogether, perhaps, without 
fear that, if she enquired too closely, she might 
only hear something that was disagreeable, 
without possessing any power to mend it. 

It was not, however, always possible to 
avoid his returning to them ; as long as he had 
really been at school, which was sometimes 
in one cheap part of the world, and sometimes 
in another — the time allotted for holydays 
being frequently passed pleasantly enough 
by both father and son together — Mr. 
Richards having no sort of objection to the 
trying his luck from time to time at a new 
table ; and this had frequently been attended 
with such good success, as to enable him to 
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pay the expenses of the excursion from his 
winnings. 

It is, I believe, no contradiction to the 
statement made above, — ^namely that Dick 
Richards had never succeeded in learning any 
thing thoroughly^ excepting mischief, — to say 
that, in the course of these occasional excur- 
sions with his father, he had perfectly well 
learned to play at billiards. On this point, 
at least, ha was his father's master ; a superiority 
which guaranteed a species of respect in his 
parent, which began to make it a matter of 
doubt with him, whether it might not be 
better, at once, to cease the vain efforts which 
he had been for some time making in various 
directions, to obtain a commission or a clerk- 
ship, or a something or other for his son, and 
give him, instead, all the assistance he could 
in turning amusement to profit, by accom- 
panying him on a tour to all the most inte- 
resting places in Europe. 

It is probable that, when the elder Richards 
found that London at the present moment 
was no longer a safe residence for him, this 
idea of a continental tour, in which, he might 
profit by the society of his son Dick, recurred 
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to him in too tempting a manner to be re- 
sisted ; for, it was immediately after receiving 
a very lively remonstrance from his landlord, 
to which he had replied by a solemn promise 
of immediate payment, that he wrote to in- 
form this son Dick that, if he would remain 
at Baden-Baden for a few weeks longer, he 
and his mother would join him there; after 
which they might all then, he said, proceed 
together on a tour, upon which a great deal of 
very useful information might be gained. As 
to the immediate comfort and welfare of his 
daughter, no shadow of doubt or anxiety 
rested upon it, and Mr. Richards was, to say 
the least of it, quite as well satisfied with him- 
self for the arrangement he had contrived to 
make about her, as if the most persevering 
industry, and the most thoughtful soUcitude, 
had conspired to achieve it. 

A trifling chagrin, however, arose between 
the arrangement of this scheme and the exe- 
cution of it. 

The letter, by which Mr. Richards had an- 
nounced to his son his intention of joining 
him at Baden-Baden, had received no an- 
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swer ; but this did not appear to him to be a 
matter of much consequence, for Dick's last 
letter had announced it to be his intention to 
remain there for some weeks longer ; and as 
the young gentleman was not remarkable for 
the punctuality of his correspondence, his 
father thought little of the omission, nay, on 
reflection, rather approved than not, of es- 
caping the payment of postage for information 
which he possessed already. 

But his surprise was considerably more 
startling than agreeable, when Mr. Dick 
Richards was seen to enter his mamma's 
drawing-room the last evening but one of 
their intended occupation of it. 

It had been decided that Zelah should pass 
that day and the next with her parents, be- 
cause, as Mr. Eichards affectionately observed, 
they might not see her again for several weeks ; 
so that the startled girl not only shared the 
surprise, but monopolized all the pleasure of 
this unexpected meeting, or, at least, shared 
it only with the unexpected intruder. 

This sudden visit, however, turned out 
much better than the anxious parents ex- 
pected, when they were startled by the sudden 
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apparition of their handsome son ; for he 
speedily informed his father, in a gay whisper, 
that he was as rich as a nabob, and that he 
had run over, instead of sending a letter, be- 
cause he wanted to persuade them to bring 
Zelah too. 

This proposition, however, being gravely 
discussed on the morrow, was negatived. The 
serious tone which then, for once in his life, 
Mr. Richards condescended to adopt during 
the discussion of a serious question, amounts, 
perhaps, to the strongest proof on record, that 
he considered his daughter Zelah as some- 
thing more than a mere puppet, set going by 
wires, either for his profit or amusement. 

" No, Dick, no ! We must leave Zelah be- 
hind. It will be better for her," was his 
reply to his son's rather vehement assertion — 
that he must and would have her with them. 

" It would be much better for me that she 
should go," said Mrs. Richards, looking at her 
own ever-gay habiliments in the looking-glass. 
" I shall have no maid, you know, nor any 
body else in the wide world to do anything 
for me ; and, at least, Zelah can iron out a 
flounce, if she can do nothing else." 

G 2 
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" Zelah must stay where she is, for all that, 
my dear," returned her husband ; " so let us 
hear no more about it, if you please." 

" If you mean as a matter of expense, 
father," said Dick, thrusting a hand in each of 
his pantaloon pockets, and drawing forth fix)m 
each a fist full of Napoleons, " just look here. 
Only you are not to fancy, if you please, that 
these are all I could produce. I have a good 
mar^y more Naps at this particular time than 
I should choose to carry about with me. My 
chief reason for coming over myself, was that 
I might make sure of carrying Zelah back 
with me. We must have her, papa ; we must, 
indeed, sir !" 

" Well, well, Dick ! don't let us waste our 
time in disputing about that ; we will talk it 
over again to-morrow ; let us talk of some- 
thing else now, for goodness' sake ! And first 
tell me, Dick, what you would like to take 
after your journey ?" 

To this convivial hint his thirsty son lent a 
very wilUng ear, and the remainder of the evening 
passed very gaily ; Dick relating a number of 
foreign adventures, some true and some false, 
but all calculated to amuse his audience, and 
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to banish from their minds every thought con- 
nected with the graver affairs of life ; nor did 
they exchange a final good night till one deep 
sound from a neighbouring church informed 
them that the little hours had overtaken their 
carouse. 

But jBven then Dick contrived to say ano- 
. ther word 6r two, which were addressed to 
Zelah. "Be up at seven/' he whispered in 
her ear, as he was in the act of putting his hat 
on. She silently bowed her head in return ; 
and in the next moment he had run down the 
stairs, opened the street-door despite the dark- 
ness, glided through it, gently closed it, and 
was gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Dick Richards and his sister Zelah kept 
their appointmeDt very punctually, although 
they both knew that, if it had been postponed 
for another hour or two, they would still have 
been safe from any interruption; but Dick 
had all the eagerness of a very young man, 
eager to have his own way ; and Zelah that of 
a loving young girl, eager not to disappoint a 
brother so long unseen, and so^soon to be' 
parted with. 

For Zelah knew, if nobody else did, how 
the discussion respecting her going or staying 
would end; for she had learned ere this to 
know when her gay father was in earnest. 

The brother and sister met in the drawing- 
room, of which Zelah had already opened the 
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windows, and from whence too she had re- 
moved with her own delicate little hands all 
traces of the last night's repast. 

"Now then, my dear little girl!" he ex- 
claimed, taking her by the hand, and seating 
himself beside her on the sofa to which he had 
led her ; "now then, Zelah, we will have our own 
talk about this going or staying. Why, you 
are still but a little girl, though I have grown 
into such a monster of a man. Why, I am 
two or three inches taller than papa. Did 
you observe it, Zelah ?" 

" Oh yes, Dick ! I could not help observing 
it. You seem to me to be grown immensely 
tall. But it is very lucky for me, Dick, that 
I do not follow your example." 

"Why so, my dear? Why should you 
wish to be a pigmy because I am a giant ?" 

" No, no, I do not wish to be a pigmy !" 
she replied; "but it certainly must be an 
advantage to me to look younger than 
I am." 

"And why so, Zelah? I have certainly 
seen and heard of spinsters who were in a 
condition to make such a wish intelligible 
enough ; but I should not have thought you 
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were one of them. I must say you are very 
pretty, though you are not very big ; and I 
don't see why you should wish to look like 
anything but what you are/* 

" That is very kind and brotherly of you," 
replied Zelah, laughing ; ** but if you knew all, 
you would not say so. The melancholy fact 
is, Dick, that I know nothing, absolutely no- 
thing ; that is to say, thoroughly, and like a 
well-educated person. I dare say that papa, 
and poor mamma too, would have had masters 
for me if they had been able to afford it. But 
you can't have forgotten how we used to go 
on, Dick, sometimes with money, and some- 
times without ; but it has never happened that 
there has been money enough for me to have 
masters. I am sorry for this, certainly, be- 
cause there are many things, of which I am 
profoundly ignorant, which I should like to 
know. But that is not the worst of it, Dick. 
It seems to me that our whole life is a lie — that 
we are all liars ! I do not mean you, brother, 
for I do not know that you ever try to make 
people believe that you are exactly everything 
you are not." 

" If J did," he replied, *' I am afraid I 
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should make but a bad business of it, for I am 
not clever enough for any such work. Biit 
who is it that does this, Zelah ? Is it you ?'* 

" Yes, Dick, most certainly it is ; and yet I 
do not wish to do it, but I cannot help it. I 
have often been in a drawing-room full of 
people, and have heard all those people from 
one end to the other of it exclaiming, ' How 
excessively clever she is !' " 

** Well, I don't see any great misfortune in 
that, Zelah !" returned her brother, laughing. 

" But you would see it, Dick, if you heard 
it said of you, and knew it was not true.'' 

Her brother whistled a gentle sort of 
whistle, but said nothing. 

" But I dare say," she resumed, colouring, 
" that it must be very difficult to make you 
understand what you never saw. But you 
will be sorry when I tell you the real truth ; 
which is, that I am more ignorant than 
almost any girl of my age that I ever met 
with." 

Her brother screwed up his eyes, and looked 
at her curiously for a moment, as if to dis- 
cover whether she were serious or jesting ; but 
Zelah's eyes were full of tears, and, therefore. 
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though he did not very well understand why 
she should make herself so miserable about a 
deficiency which by her own account nobody 
had found out, he did the best he could to 
comfort her, by saying, " But, Zelah, dear, even 
supposing that you are as much behind-hand 
in your learning as you seem to fancy, that is 
only raison de plus, ma belle, for you to come 
with us ; for you will find that you can't help 
learning everything abroad, whether you like 
it or not. I am sure I could no more tell you 
how it has come to pass that I speak French 
and German too, just as easily as I speak 
English, than I could fly ; but it is quite true, 
for all that." 

Poor Zelah looked embarrassed ; but though 
she failed to convince her flighty brother of her 
deficiencies as thoroughly as she was convinced 
of them herself, she succeeded in making him 
feel that she was very much in earnest in her 
wish to remain, during the few weeks .that her 
father and mother were to be absent, with the 
kind friend who was teaching her French and 
letting her study music, as she had never been 
able to do before. 

" Well, then, you queer little creature," he 
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replied, " if you have indeed written in your 
copy-book, that * Learning is better than home 
or land,' so often that you really believe it, 
I have no more to say, except that I think 
you will find out some day or other that you 
are quite mistaken. However, as to the few 
weeks that you talk about, it is but right you 
should know, my dear, that it is more likely to 
be for months than for weeks, that you will be 
left vdth these strangers ; nay, it may be for 
years, if everything goes weU with us." 

In reply to this, Zelah only looked at him 
with a smile, and shook her head. 

" We shall always know where to find you, 
I suppose?'* replied Dick, gaily ; " so there is 
no use in bothering you any more about it. 
You are monstrous pretty, Zelah, though you 
are still so small, and therefore, for what I 
know, your plan may be best. I don't want 
just at present to have a beauty-sister to pre- 
sent to my friends and acquaintanee. That 
grave and reverend signer, our papa, will suit 
me better just now. However, little girl, T 
shan't leave you without a shilling of pocket- 
money, which was the fashion of the house I 
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remember in the good old times when I was 
as young as you are now." 

And, as he spoke, he put his hand first into 
one pocket and then into another, and drew 
forth between thirty and forty Napoleons. 
"These are not eiiactly shillings, my dear, 
but they will do just as well. They don't 
coin English money where I come from, but 
what we do coin is quite as good. When 
you have spent all this, Zelah, write me word, 
and you shall have some more. My trade 
never fails, if people really know how to carry 
it on." 

" What is your trade, brother ?" said Zelah, 
with a look of surprize, in which there was, 
perhaps, a small, and but a small, mixture of 
alarm. 

Dick laughed heartUy, as he repUed, " I 
don't wonder at your looking so puzzled, my 
dear child ! But, I dare say you remember, — 
though to be sure, you were not very old at 
the time, — that there used to be a great deal 
of discussion about what was to be done 
with me. Sometimes, you know, papa talked 
of the navy, and sometimes mamma talked of 
the army, and sometimes " — 
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*' Oh yes ! I remember it very well," in- 
terrupted Zelah ; " once papa wanted very 
much for some friend of his to take you as a 
banker's clerk/' 

" Ay ! yes ! " returned Dick, again laughing 
heartily ; " and it is something a little in that 
way, that I seem to have decided upon at 
last." 

" Oh, my dear, dear Dick ! how very glad I 
am to hear you say so ! " replied Zelah fer- 
vently, clasping her hands. " Bat you must, 
indeed you must, be more careful of your money. 
Let me put all this carefully into a bit of paper 
for you. As to giving it to me, it is quite non- 
sense, Dick. What should I do with it ? Give 
me one of these gold pieces, and I shall be 
richer than I ever was before, and, I dare say. 
Miss Morris will change it for me into EngUsh 
silver. It will be very useful, Dick. One of 
those gold pieces would be quite enough to 
buy me shoes and gloves as long as papa and 
mamma will be away ; and as for every thing 
else, I do assure you that Miss Morris gives 
me more than I know what do with." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Zelah, because 
it must be very convenient," he replied. " But 
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about the time when papa and mamma are 
likely to return/' he continued, "I don't 
think you know anything about it, nor they 
either." 

But even this broad hint created no suspicion, 
no alarm in the breast of Zelah ,- and, in fact, 
she was, at least, half right, in beUeving that 
her parents had no intention, at that time, of 
leaving her longer with Miss Morris, than that 
young lady's invitation warranted; for Mrs. 
Richards certainly contemplated no longer 
separation. And as to her father, neither upon 
this occasion, nor any other, did it ever enter 
his head to decide what he should be doing, 
or where he should be, six months hence. 

This tete-a-tete interview between Zelah 
and her brother ended as it began, very 
affectionately ; and it was finally arranged be- 
tween them, that the Napoleons he had pro- 
duced should be left in her keepmg, as a 
treasure in reserve, to be applied, in case of 
necessity, to supplying the wants of any of the 
family, who might chance to be in particular 
need of it. 

It had been previously settled that Zelah 
should take leave of her parents on the day 
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before their departure, and in time to join the 
Morris family at their usual dinner hour, 
as Charlotte expected one of her inexpensive 
little dancing parties in the evening, and she 
was anxious that her young friend, Zelah, 
should be with her in time to practice a new 
set of waltzes, which she intended to introduce 
on this occasion. 

Neither Mrs., nor even Mr. Richards, was 
invited upon this 'occasion, for the evening was 
to be dedicated entirely to whist, and dancing ; 
the former being invariably the shoeing-hom 
employed by Charlotte to draw on the latter. 

But Mr. Richards took it into his head 
that he should like to show off his handsome 
son on the occasion ; and when Zelah and all 
her remaining parcels were conveyed in a cab 
to Gloucester Place, she brought a message 
from her father, stating that he meant to look 
in before their candles were put out, to wish 
them good-bye, and that he would bring his 
son Dick with him, — ^he having dutifully crossed 
the channel in order to escort his parents back 
again. 

" Of course he is a waltzer, Zelah ?" said 
Charlotte, in reply. 
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" Oh, yes ! I believe he waltzes very well/' 
returned the affectionate sister, who knew that 
she could in no way herald his approach so 
favourably. 

However, she only spoke the truth, for Dick 
Richards did waltz very well ; and it was not 
till long after Charlotte's uncostly no-supper 
was over, that he was permitted to follow his 
father, who had taken his leave at an hour 
more suitable for one who meant to be an early 
traveller on the morrow. 

But Dick Richards could sing too, as well 
as dance ; and these good gifts, together with 
the fact of his being very well-loob'ng, and 
moreover the son of that most delightful crea- 
ture, " Richards," had altogether made him so 
popular a guest, that, as the party was quite 
an unceremonious one, his prolonged stay was 
welcomed, nay, petitioned for, by many who 
had never seen him before, and who were not 
very likely ever to see him again. 

But the unexpected appearance of that gay 
young scamp was not the only circumstance 
which rendered that evening remarkable to 
several who were present there. It was, indeed. 
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long remembered by many, and never forgotten 
by some ; but the reasons which gave it this 
lasting importance must not be hurried over at 
the end of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The extraordinary beauty of Catherine Her- 
bert, the orphan and penniless sister of my 
heroine's secretly-admired Montague, has been 
already mentioned, as well as the emotion it 
had caused in the breast of Frederick Hen- 
derson, the son and heir of perhaps the richest, 
and decidedly the most ostentatious, of Eng- 
land's long Ust of baronets. 
* The being the heir and only child of so dis- 
tinguished an individual might have been a 
source of pride, or of pleasm-e, or of both — to 
many young men ; but decidedly it was not so 
to Frederick Henderson. 

His mother, who was of much higher lineage 
than his father, was pretty nearly in every 
respect as perfect a contrast to her husband. 
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as it was well possible to be. As the grand- 
daughter of an earl, Lady Henderson had no 
title in her own right, nor would she have 
given one line from a favourite author, or one 
original thought springing from her own 
teeming brain, to have possessed the highest. 

Her marriage, which had taken place before 
she was eighteen, was one of those lamentable 
unions that too often do take place under 
similar circumstances, — when the elected 
bride is very young, and when her family 
have more to do with the arrangements than 
herself. 

Had there indeed been any other attach- 
ment on the part of the young lady, the 
marriage would not so easily have been brought 
about ; for Lady Henderson, though possessed 
of many fine qualities, could not be admired 
for a yielding temper among the rest ; but 
she really had never seen any individual who 
in any degree approached her beau ideal of a 
" loveable young man." 

She had been educated completely in the 
country, by a German governess, who was as 
much out of the common way as herself; and 
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as it was early ascertained that she had no 
voice for singing, no ear for music, and no taste 
for dancing, her father, who had a young 
second wife, very little money, and a house full 
of children, was exceedingly well pleased to let 
her remain studying all sorts of out-of-the-way 
things with her dearly-beloved Madame Von 
Oberstein in Cumberland— where he inherited 
from his mother a large house with a small 
estate— instead of bringing her to London 
every year with the rest of the family, to share 
a small bed, perhaps with a baby sister. 

But there was very fine grouse-shooting 
on this Cumberland estate, and the most 
costly pleasure its honourable owner indulged 
in, was the receiving a few sporting friends 
at this remote old place, for the express 
purpose of shooting. 

It was during one of these sporting visits 
that Sir George Henderson first made acquaint- 
ance with his future wife, who had not very 
long passed her seventeenth birthday. 

The young lady was tall for her age, and 
extremely well made ; her features were in- 
telligent, aud her voice and manner animated 
and pleasing ; but with all this, she was very 
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far from beautiful, and, moreover, such attrac- 
tions as she possessed were by no means of a 
kind to captivate Sir George Henderson. But 
one of the younger guests was not only an 
earl himself, but he had just married the 
daughter of a duke ; and this distinguished 
individual constantly addressed the daughter 
of his host as " Cousin Mary." 

Sir George Henderson was not a man to 
listen to such an address as that, from such a 
quarter, with indifference. Moreover, it was 
replied to on the part of the young lady by 
the familiar diminutive of " Willy," without 
even the preface of the word Cousin, or any 
other. 

"Upon this hint he spoke," and very re- 
verentially besought his host, the Honourable 
Fitznorman St. Leger, to permit his paying his 
addresses to his daughter Mary. 

The Honourable Fitznorman St. Leger re- 
plied with great politeness, that he was much 
gratified by the proposal, and should have great 
pleasure in witnessing its success. 

Whereupon the proposal was made, and was 
accepted too, with very little delay on either 
side. 
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Tt is perhaps somewhat more than probable 
that Madame Von Oberstein guessed, if nobody 
else did, the real cause why this short courtship 
ended so successfully. 

The Honourable Fitznorman St. Leger's ve- 
nerable and somewhat dilapidated mansion in 
Cumberland contained, among other relics of 
its former, but now decaying splendour, the 
remains of what had once been a large and 
valuable library ; but it had for very many 
years been so utterly neglected, that such des- 
perately staunch readers, as Madame Von 
Oberstein and her pupil, were Ukely enough 
to be cut short in the perusal of some mar- 
vellously interesting work by the utter, or 
partial, destruction of a volume or two in the 
midst of it. 

As it was pretty nearly certain that none, 
save the successive masters of the domain, had 
ever taken the liberty of converting the noble 
room, known by the name of "my lord's 
library," into a magazine of powder, shot, 
ramrods, and fowling-pieces, it must be con- 
sidered as pretty certain also, that it was by 
the persevering hands of these successive nobles 
only, that so many pages had served as wadding. 
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that scarcely any single set of books, placed 
at a convenient distance from the ground, had 
remained entire ; and certainly there was no 
record extant that could furnish a better 
general estimate of the quantity of the game 
shot at upon the estate, than the multitude 
of mutilated volumes to be found in the 
library. 

Now it also happened that Sir George Hen- 
derson was the possessor of a well-known and 
very valuable collection of books ; a fact which 
had become one of considerable notoriety, from 
the repeated references made to it during a 
recent literary investigation of some doubtful 
historical point. 

This fact was fortunately fresh in the 
memory of Miss St. Leger, when her father 
communicated to her Sir George Henderson's 
proposal. 

The Honourable Fitznorman St. Leger, in- 
deed, was not without a disagreeable feeling 
of doubt as to the manner in which the said 
proposal might be received by his daughter — 
for that young lady was generally considered as 
rather an eccentric and self-wiUed personage — 
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and a refusal would have been a great disap- 
pointment to him for more reasons than one. 

The mutual dislike, existing between his 
second wife and this eldest daughter, was 
a matter of notoriety to everybody connected 
with either ; . and so very agreeable a way of 
escaping the necessity of soon bringing the 
young lady forward, and presenting her at 
court, etcaetera, could not appear in danger of 
rejection without making him feel extremely 
nervous. 

The answer he received from her was, per- 
haps, on the whole, less disagreeable than he 
expected. It consisted of these words : — " Let 
me speak a few words to Madame Von Ober- 
stein, if you please, papa, before I say either 
yes or no." 

This was decidedly a relief te the anxious 
father, and he replied in the most obliging 
manner, " Yes, certainly, I will send her to 
you/' 

Madame Von Oberstein was accordingly sent, 
and Madame Von Oberstein accordingly came. 

The consultation between the governess and 
her pupil was not a long one. 

"Ober, dear. Sir George Henderson, the 
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tall, stately man, with the high nose, wants 
to marry me. He is the man, you know, that 
has got the fine old library in Buckinghamshire, 
which we were reading about the other day. 
Papa says that he can't keep up an establish- 
ment for us here any longer, Ober ; and that 
if I don't choose to marry, I must go home to 
my mamma. Of course, I shall go nowhere 
without you — that every body knows. Shall 
I say yes or no, dear ?" 

" Did we ever hear any harm of him ?" de- 
manded Madame, in reply. 

"No; papa says he is very respectable, and 
very rich into the bargain, and that the house, 
where the library is, has very beautiful woods 
round it. Now, I think you know all. You 
know all about dear, darhng mamma, too. 
Shall I say yes or no, Ober ?" 

" Say yes !" replied the governess ; and yes 
was said. 

The marriage followed with as little delay 
as wedding finery would permit; and Lady 
Henderson, having given birth to a flourishing 
son and heir, the menage went on very peace- 
ably on all sides, no objection whatever being 
made to her ladyship's residing almost wholly 
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in the country with her baby, her books, and 
her ci-devant governess. 

From that period to the present, her life 
had been one of great tranquilUty, and occa- 
sionally of great enjoyment. Her son was 
devotedly attached to her ; and as, to iise the 
vulgar phrase, he decidedly took after his 
mother, and not after his father, she had the 
comfort of knowing that she had not given 
birth to a pompous fool ; a blessing for which 
she was so truly thankful, that she very con- 
scientiously endured all the weary dulness 
and laborious dignity of her spouse, with a 
degree of patience that often astonished as 
much as it dehghted the faithful Madame Von 
Oberstein. 

Meanwhile, the perfectly contented Sir 
George Henderson continued to enjoy the 
blessings of his own wealth, and of his lady's 
high connections, with a degree of satisfaction 
which seemed rather to increase tha^ diminish 
with every passing year ; nor was it till near 
the period of which I am now speaking, that 
the miraculous dignity and contentment which 
he had been enjoying for the last quarter of a 
century, seemed in some danger of being dis- 
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turbed by the intense anxiety which he was 
beginning to feel concerning the lofty hopes 
which he had formed respecting a matrimonial 
alliance for his son. But, fortunately for Lady 
Henderson, this was a subject upon which he 
by no means thought it necessary to consult 
her. 

His common sense, as he called it, led 
him to the comfortable conviction that no wo- 
man, so highly connected as she was, could 
fail to approve the only kind of alliance to 
which it was possible that he could ever give 
his consent ; and as he knew her to be what 
was, in his estimation, extremely whimsical as 
to her personal likings and dislikings, he not 
only fixed upon his future daughter-in-law, 
without taking her into his confidence on the 
subject, but went so far as to make very liberal 
proposals, in the way of settlements to the 
young lady's noble father, without giving his 
own quiet and incurious lady the slightest 
hint of his intentions. 

As to his son, he had decided upon a 
scheme for obtaining his acquiescence which 
he felt certain must be successful. The high- 
born young lady he had chosen was far from 
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being devoid of personal attractions ; she was, 
indeed, as pretty as it was well possible for a very 
silly girl to be ; and Sir George commenced 
his operations by contributing, as it was cer- 
tainly no very difficult matter to do, by a va- 
riety of devices, to the persuasion on her part, 
that his handsome young son was exceedingly 
in love with her. 

Sir George had a sort of general notion that 
his son was a particularly honourable young 
man, and that he would do any thing, rather 
than forfeit his claim to that character ; there- 
fore, reasoned Sir George, if he is once per- 
suaded that he has won the affections of this 
beautiful and high-bom young creature, I 
shall have no great difficulty in persuading 
him to marry her, even if, in spite of her 
prettiness, he should not happen to be abso- 
lutely in love himself. 

Sir George was right in believing his son to 
be an honourable man, but wrong in sup- 
posing that the code to which they both sub- 
scribed was exactly one and the same in all 
respects. They wore their honour with a 
difference. Sir George was of opinion : that 
the first social duty of civilised man was to 
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recognise and reverence the authority of rank 
and station ; and he had so sedulously laboured 
to impress this opinion upon his heir, that 
it positively never occurred to him that he 
could have failed in doing so. 

As to the seeming indiflTerence of Lady 
Henderson on the subject, he only considered 
it as a proof of her being conscious of hold- 
ing too high a place in the social scale, to 
permit her having any anxiety on the subject ; 
and, accordingly, he was not unfrequently 
heard to say, that he considered Lady Hen- 
derson as the proudest woman in existence. 

On the strength, therefore, of his wife'sproud 
approval of such a connexion, and his son's 
honourable feelings towards the noble young 
lady, whose attachment to him was openly be- 
trayed. Sir George Henderson had gone as far 
towards arranging the marriage, as it was 
possible to do, without placing the hand of 
the lady in that of the gentleman, and inform- 
ing them, that their mutual happiness was for 
ever ensured, by the consent of their respective 
families to their union. 

But before Sir George actually performed this 
aflFecting and highly dramatic ceremonial, it oc- 
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cuiTedtohim,thatit mightbe as well to mention 
this interesting state of aflFairs to his lady wife ; 
not because he had the slightest doubt as to her 
approving what was going forward, but be- 
cause the resolute manner in which she kept 
herself in the country for, at least, ten months 
in every year, made it probable that she might 
not become fully aware how matters stood, 
unless he graciously took the trouble of en- 
lightening her on the subject. Before settling 
the exact moment, therefore, when the intended 
marriage of his son was to be finally fixed, 
and publicly proclaimed, he determined upon 
making a visit to his Buckinghamshire man- 
sion, for the purpose of announcing to his 
lady the probably near approach of the event, 
which must, of course, be so gratifying to all 
her feehngs. 

On enquiring for Lady Henderson, he was 
told, as he expected, that her ladyship was in 
the library with Madame Von Oberstein ; and 
to the library he accordingly went. 

The greeting between the master and mis- 
tress of the mansion was everything that perfect 
good breeding could make it ; he paid her, as 
usual a few grand- sounding compUments, upon 
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her preference for intellectual pursuits, and 
then added, in a half whisper, at the same time 
taking her hand, and bowing upon it, that, if 
Madam Von Oberstein would have the good- 
ness to excuse him, he should wish to speak to 
her ladyship, for a few minutes, in private. 

" We must not lose our walk to the Deer 
Park, Ober ; but you must put on your bonnet 
and wait for me, dear, in my dressing-room," 
said Lady Henderson. 

Madame Von Oberstein closed the book that 
was open before her, and retired ; but, as the 
room was a very long one and as the two ladies 
had been sitting at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from the door, the interval before Sir 
George and her ladyship were left tete-a-tete 
seemed a long one, for neither of them spoke 
during the time it lasted. 

No sooner, however, had the closing of this 
door been heard, than Sir George rose from 
the seat where he had placed himself, and with 
an air of conjugal, but perfectly polite freedom, 
estabUshed himself beside his lady on the 
sofa. 

"I flatter • myself, my deal Lady Hender- 
son," he began, " that I bring you news, which 
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will be very welcome to you, — as welcome to 
you, in short, as it most assuredly is to me. 
Our son, Lady Henderson, is on the point of 
making a most desirable marriage ; desirable, 
I rejoice to inform you, in every way. The 
fair object of his choice is the Lady Julia Tre- 
mayne. Her name alone must suffice to assure 
you, that this marriage mmt be in every way 
desirable. The circumstance of my having 
no younger children makes the accident of her 
not having a large fortune of no importance 
whatever to me ; my own estate is large, and 
perfectly unincumbered, leaving my son in the 
same fortunate position that his father enjoyed 
before him ; namely, with the power of selecting 
as his bride a lady of high descent (and of 
the highest personal merit) without feeling con- 
strained to make the vulgar question of money 
the prominent object, which, most unfortunately, 
we so often see it to be, even among our very 
highest nobility. In the case of my son, in- 
deed, the good fortune, which appears to attend 
our long-descended race, seems to transcend 
over that of his very fortunate father, for in 
this instance, the lady is the offspring of the 
elder branch of the family." 
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The tete-a-tete conversations between Lady 
Henderson and her husband were by no means 
of very frequent occurrence, and, perhaps, neither 
party lost much pleasure from their not being 
more frequent ; but it was Lady Henderson's 
habit, when they did occur, never to interrupt 
her husband till he had finished his opening 
harangue. The consequence of this system 
certainly was, that the conference came the 
more speedily to a conclusion ; for her answer 
was sure to be brief, let his communication be 
as long as it would. 

Having listened in perfect silence to the 
announcement given above, she replied, "Thank 
you, Sir George, for taking the trouble of tra- 
vehng so far to tell me aU this. But I shall 
not be likely to give a very civil reception to 
the young lady, let her be who she may, if my 
son does not himself avow to me his attach- 
ment to her." 

" Of course. Lady Henderson, our son knows 
his duty too well, to leave any doubt of his 
speedily doing so, on your mind. Meanwhile, I 
fear that my present stay with you must be very 
short, for I have now, as your ladyship must 
be aware, a great deal of very important busi- 

VOL. II. I 
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ness before me. Lawyers, we all know, arc 
proverbially slow, and lovers proverbially im- 
petuous ; my lengthened absence from town, 
at this time, would therefore be positive cruelty. 
But short, painfully short, as my stay must be, 
I have at least the comfort of knowing, that I 
shall return to our son with the cordial appro- 
bation of his honoured mother." 

"No, Sir George," she replied, *'you will 
carry back nothing of the kind. The marriage 
of my son is to me a matter of too great 
importance, to be treated so lightly." 

"Lightly, Lady Henderson !" returned her 
majestic husband, with a solemnity of visage, 
as nearly approaching a frown as politeness 
would permit. " Your Ladyship must excuse 
me, if I say, that I believe the world in gene- 
ral would not be disposed to consider any 
commission as having been lightly executed, in 
which I was the agent employed." 

" It may be so," returned Lady Henderson ; 
" but I and the world in general have very 
little to do with each other. I must manage 
my own affairs in my own w^ay ; and my 
way on the present occasion will lead me to 
insist upon having a personal interview with 
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my son, before I either give or refuse my 
consent to this marriage." 

It may fairly be stated, much to the honour 
of both, that few married pairs ever got 
through twenty-five years of union with so 
little of contest, or dispute of any kind, as Sir 
George and Lady Henderson had done. One 
reason for this unusually peaceable state of 
existence might certainly be found rather in 
the indifierence of Lady Henderson, than in 
her yielding gentleness of temper; for she 
would greatly have preferred, in most cases, 
to submit to the wish, or will, of her husband 
(unless the sacred inviolability of her time 
were attacked), than have entered into a dis- 
cussion with him on any subject. But now 
the case was difierent. . 

Sir George had no particular wish that the 
state of his son's heart should be too accu- 
rately enquired into by his mother. He was 
quite conscious that he had shown an immense 
deal of adroitness in the manner in which he 
had hitherto managed this important affair. 
He knew perfectly well, — ^better, perhaps, than 
even the young man himself, — that if Frederic 
had been seen to waltz so often with Lady 
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Julia as to cause some few smiles, and some 
few whispers among their fellow waltzers, it 
was much more by his own manoeuvring, than 
by that of his son ; and, though he was quite 
prepared, at any moment, to affirm that the 
peace of the noble yot!ng lady, and perhaps 
her life also, would be the sacrifice, if his son 
should refuse to fulfil the engagement he had 
himself entered into for him, he was by no 
means sure that the young man entertained, 
at the present moment, any wish or intention 
of carrying the flirtation one inch further than 
it had gone already ; and the idea, that in 
such a state of mind he should be exposed 
to the cross-examination of his lady-mother, 
was as distasteful to him as it was well pos- 
sible for any idea to be. 

After meditating for a moment upon the 
danger before him. Sir George rose, and fixing 
his eyes sternly, but with an air of great so- 
lemnity, upon his wife, he said, " God forbid. 
Lady Henderson, that either this or any other 
subject should ever be discussed between us 
in such a way as to endanger the harmony in 
which, I am proud to say, we have lived during 
the whole of our married lives ; but, notwith- 
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standing the strong reluctance which I feel to 
utter anything which may cause you displea- 
sure, I must not shrink from telling you that 
the engagement already contracted between 
these two young people has gone much too far 
to permit its being interfered with on either 
side, without positive dishonour ; and I must, 
therefore, absolutely decline taking any step 
which may lead to such a discussion between 
you and our son, as may, by possibility, lead 
to so disastrous a result/' 

" Do you mean. Sir George, that you refuse 
to let me see my son before he has positively 
engaged himself to a lady of whom I positively 
know nothing ?" 

" It is extremely painful to me," he replied, 
in a tone of the most respectftil politeness, 
" to refuse your ladyship anything ; but, in 
the present instance, I feel it my duty to re- 
fuse what I think it would be injurious to 
grant/' 

" Am I to understand that it is your pur- 
pose to forbid my sou's seeing me ?" returned 
Lady Henderson, looking at him with mingled 
anger and contempt. 

It was, probably, some feeling not very dis- 
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tantly related to cowardice, which influenced 
the direction of the baronet's eyes, while she 
asked this question. Certain it is, that he 
did not look at her, but very fixedly upon his 
own thumb nail, in which he seemed to have 
discovered some unexpected blemish. But it 
was evident that Lady Henderson felt per- 
suaded that she should succeed in making 
herself understood, let him look which way he 
would. 

As he delayed, however, to give any answer 
to her question more satisfactory than a bow, 
apparently signifying acquiescence, she resumed 
her address to him by saying, " I rather doubt 
the young man's obedience to such a command. 
Sir George Henderson. However, 1 shall 
spare him the embarrassment of having to 
decide which parent he will obey ; I shall not 
apply to him, but to my brother. If he ap- 
proves your forbidding my son to see me, I 
will submit to your command ; but if he does 
not, I shall immediately leave your house for 
his, and we shall soon see whether your wife 
and your son are to be governed by you in 
this matter or not." 

Lady Henderson was, unquestionably, a 
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woman of highly cultivated mind, and lofty, 
unbending rectitude of principle. Had her 
husband required of her anything that she 
believed it her duty to grant, it would have 
been granted, let it have cost her whatever 
suffering it might; but where she knew, or 
believed, herself to be right in refusing, she 
was inflexible; and however incapable her 
husband might be of comprehending her on 
subjects purely intellectual, he had a tolerably 
clear notion of tfie degree of resolute firmness 
of conduct she was likely to adopt on any 
point where she believed him wrong. 

The image which her last words had con- 
jured up before him was a terrific one. He 
positively fancied that the titled aristocracy of 
all England, Scotland, and Ireland to boot, 
would lift their voices against him, as a pre- 
sumptuous commoner, who wished to insult 
their order. 

In an instant his whole aspect and manner 
were changed. 

"I fear, my dear Lady Henderson," he 
said, in a tone a little tender, but very respect- 
ful, " I fear that you misunderstand me ! 
Surely, you cannot suppose that I ever seriously 
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thought for a moment of separating my son 
from such a mother ! Good heaven ! I should 
be quite as likely to declare that I never in- 
tended to see him again myself." 

" I am glad to find that we have mistaken 
each other on this subject," replied Lady 
Henderson, coldly. "Let us endeavour to 
avoid any such blunder in future, if you please ; 
and the best way to avoid this, is by my ex- 
pressing myself distinctly on the subject before 
us. Is it your purpose to return immediately 
to London, Sir George ?" 

" Immediately !" was his reply. " My sole 
object in coming here was to announce to you 
the probability of an event which I had flat- 
tered myself would be as agreeable to your 
Ladyship as to myself." 

" If my son gives me reason to believe that 
he is attached to this young lady, I shall make 
no objection to the marriage. His happiness 
is the first object of my life, and, if he is at- 
tached to Lady Julia Tremayne, I should by 
no means think myself justified in opposing 
his attachment. It is not necessary that I 
should write to request his immediately coming 
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to me ; if you tell him that I wish it, no letter 
from me can be needed." 

" Assuredly not !" replied Sir George, 
eagerly. " Your message shall be deUvered to 
him immediately, and we both know him too 
well to doubt that he will obey your summons, 
if it is in any way possible for him to do so. 
But, it is but fair that I should confess to you 
that Frederic is a good deal occupied in 
London at present, and Lady JuUa, like every 
other highly distinguished young beauty, ex- 
pects a good deal of observance, I believe. 
However, if he can come to you immediately, 
I am quite sure he will." 

" Indeed, I think so," answered Lady Hen- 
derson, very quietly ; " and I should, on my 
part, be very averse to putting him to incon- 
venience. I wish you, therefore, to tell him, 
if you please. Sir George, that he is by no 
means to leave town at the present time, if it 
be either inconvenient or disagreeable to 
him " 

"He has, I am sure, the very best and 
kindest of mothers !" returned the tall baro- 
net, bowing very majestically, and looking 
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highly delighted. " And now I will say fare- 
well, for I must not miss the train/' 

"You are very right not to do so/' she 
said ; at the same time raising her hand as if 
to stop him for a moment, as she added, " Tell 
him, with my kind love, that we shall meet, 
without fail, to-morrow ; for, if he does not 
come here by the last train to-night, I shall 
go to town by the first train to-morrow mom- 
mg. 

If it was the intention of Lady Henderson 
to produce a great effect by a few parting 
words, she succeeded very completely. For 
one happy moment the anxious father had 
fancied that, with a little more of his clever 
management, he should bring the important 
afiair so near his heart to the happiest con- 
clusion. 

He had already, during the short interval 
which followed her ladyship's declaration that 
she dispensed with the visit he so much dreaded 
from her son — during that happy interval he 
had seen himself in bright perspective standing 
side by side with one of England's dukes,^ in 
the loving attitude of a brother ! 

But now, as this bright vision melted away, 
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he almost cursed the entail which he had so 
often blessed, for having through so many 
generations preserved to him the broad acres 
of his ancestors. " If there were no entail/* 
thought he, " would I not make that proiid 
woman bend to my will? But I must find 
some other way of ruling both mother and son ! 
— for ruled in this, they must and shall be !'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lady Henderson was quite aware of the 
effect likely to be produced on her husband 
by her concluding words ; and when Madame 
Von Oberstein obeyed the request for her re- 
turn, which was sent after her the moment 
Sir George was fairly departed, she found 
her ladyship in excellent spirits, and well pre- 
pared to give her old friend a very lively ac- 
count of their skirmish, and its termination. 

" Ergo, you expect to see your son arrive 
this evening," replied Madame Von Oberstein. 

"Ergo, I do," returned Lady Henderson; 
" and before he has been here many minutes, 
Ober dear, I think I shall know with a very 
tolerable degree of certainty whether I am to 
go down to my grave with the glorious privi- 
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lege of calling the offspring of an English duke 
my daughter-in-law, or whether I am to go 
down to my grave without it. ' 

" But what sort of thing is this duke's 
daughter, my dear ? And why have I never 
heard you mention her before ?" returned the 
ci-devant governess. 

" What sort of thing is she ?" said Lady 
Henderson, laughing ; *' and why have you 
never heard me mention her before? You 
might as well ask me why you have never 
heard me mention any of the pretty china cups 
and saucers that I meet when I make my little 
annual progress through the dukes and 
duchesses. That is the sort of thing she is 
most like, Ober; and as to my Frederic's 
being in love with her, I believe in my soul 
that it is infinitely more likely that he should 
be in love with you." 

" Really ? What then can have so deluded 
the young gentleman's papa ?" demanded 
Madame Von Oberstein, very gravely. 

"Who can say, my dear? Delusion may 
arise from so many sources ! Nay, who can 
say that we are not deluding ourselves, by 
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fancying that he is deluded ?" said Lady Hen- 
derson. 

" Then you do think it possible that your 
Frederic is in love with this Sevres lady ?" 

" Perhaps I may think it possible that there 
is no delusion in the mind of Sir George. 
PeAaps he does not himself very firmly beUeve 
in the existence of this sudden passion. 
Patience, Ober, patience ! the boy will be here 
anon, and then I think we shall have a very 
fair chance of finding out the truth. Poor 
Frederic never was very clever in the art of 
lying." 

At any rate, no disappointment awaited 
Lady Henderson as to the time of her son's 
arrival. The railroad, if not quite as punctual 
as the stars, is rarely the cause of any great 
sickening of the heart by delay ; and the 
young man, therefore, made his appearance 
before his mother had looked at her watch a 
second time. 

Contrary to custom, he found his mother 
alone, for Darby and Joan were not more 
constant in their companionship to each other 
than Lady Henderson and her amiable go- 
verness. But on this occasion Madame Von 
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Oberstein had positively refused to be present; 
so it was tete-a-tete that the mother and son 
held the following conversation. The first 
cordial greeting over, Lady Henderson enquired 
if his father, in conveying her invitation to him, 
had given him any intimation as to the subject 
on which she wished to converse with him ? 

" No, mother," replied Frederic, laughing. 
" My father looked a little more solemn than 
usual, — ^but this does happen sometimes, you 
know, apropos of ... . " — and here the 
young man made a dignified sort of flourish 
in the air with his hand. 

"That may be, saucy sir," returned the 
lady ; *• but the subject we are now to discuss 
is really a very solemn one. Your father has 
informed me, Frederic, that you have fallen 
in love, and that you are going to be mar- 
ried.'' 

The young man's handsome face became 
as red as scarlet. " My dearest mother," he 
replied, " the half of this is true, though how 
my father discovered it I cannot even guess ; 
but it would have been from me, and not from 
him, that you would have heard of it, had I 
felt justified in making any such communi- 
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cation as yet, even to you. But as yet, mother, 
I have never breathed any avowal of my 
feelings, even to the lady herself ; and you will 
agree with me, mother, in thinking that I 
ought to have her sanction before I pronounce 
her name in conjunction with my own, even 
to you." 

Lady Henderson hstened to this speech with 
undisguised vexation and astonishment. 

" How comes it then, Frederic, that your 
father has become so well acquainted with 
your thoughts and intentions?" she said, in a 
tone of severe gravity. 

" It is a question that I am totally unable to 
answer," he replied. " There are more reasons 
than one," he added, shaking his head, with a 
slight smile, " which must render my solemn 
protestations to you on this subject unneces- 
sary. You would not find it very easy to 
beheve that if I had any secret engagement to 
confess, I should select him for my confidant, 
instead of yourself." 

" But how can I retain an opinion so dis- 
tinctly contradicted by facts?" said Lady 
Henderson. " He tells me that you have fallen 
in love, and when I question you on the 
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subject, you confess that he has told me the 
truth ; and yet this truth, to me the most im- 
portant that it is possible I could hear, is 
communicated to me by him, and not by you. 
How can you explain this, Frederic ?" 

*' It can only be explained by supposing that 
I have unconsciously betrayed my secret before 
curiously-discerning eyes, and that it has been 
betrayed to him,'' replied her son. 

"And how comes it, Frederic?" she re- 
sumed, " that you should thus cautiously have 
concealed such a secret from me ?'* 

" Because, as I have already told you, dearest 
mother, I have as yet kept my feelings a 
profound secret from the lady herself." 

" And yet your father most positively stated 
to me that the young lady's noble family sanc- 
tioned your engagement to her." 

The complexion of the agitated young man 
again showed how strongly this discussion 
affected him ; but this was now proved by a 
striking decrease, instead of an augmentation 
of colour. He was, in truth, not red, but pale, 
as he repeated the words, ''noble family ^ 

The mother and son sat looking silently at 
each other for a moment ; and then the terrible 
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truth seemed to rush upon the unfortunate 
youth, who, starting to his feet, and vehe- 
mently clasping his hands, exclaimed, " Gra- 
cious heaven ! He means Lady Julia Tremayne ! 
He fancies I am in love with her ! Oh, mother ! 
mother ! could you believe this ?" 

"It was because I felt that I could not 
rationally believe or disbelieve anything that 
your father has said to me, that I determined 
upon seeing you, Frederic, and hearing from 
yourself how matters really stood between 
you and this lovely and noble lady. Have you 
really been making idle love to Lady Julia 
Tremayne ?" 

" No ! on my soul I have not !" replied the 
indignant young man ; " but that it was in- 
tended both by her father and mine, that I 
should make serious love to her, I have not 
the slightest doubt. I have been invited by 
the duke himself to join them in all sorts of 
pic-nics, and breakfast parties without end ; 
and, being of her party, I have, of course, 
perpetually dined with her. I can understand 
it all now, and should, probably, have done so 
before, if all these meetings and diuings had 
not been matters of such perfect indifference 
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to me. But you ought not to have believed 
it, mother ! no ! not for an instant." 

" Do not be quite sure, my impetuous son, 
that I did believe it," replied Lady Hender- 
son. " Let us be thankful, Frederic, that I 
issued my summons for you in a manner too 
imperious to be resisted. It is by no means 
impossible that you might, unconsciously, 
have been much more deeply compromised, 
if a full stop had not been at once put to the 
plot." 

Frederic Henderson took his mother's hand, 
and kissed it gratefully, very intelligibly thank- 
ing her thereby for her watchful care of him. 
And then they remained silent for a few 
minutes, during which interval the young 
man breathed a very profound sigh. 

His mother looked at him in silence for a 
moment, and then, echoing his sigh, said, 
" Respecting the Lady Julia Tremayne, I am 
perfectly satisfied. The affair must, I suppose, 
be brought to a conclusion by means of a 
dead cut — disagreeable, but unavoidable. 
And have you nothing else to tell me, 
Frederic ?" 

K 2 
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" I scarcely know how to answer you/' he 
repUed. "In one sense I have certainly 
nothing to tell. No event, no circumstance, 
scarcely an observation of sufficient certainty 
to be safely recorded as true." 

" And yet," rejoined his mother, " since we 
have sat together on this sofa, Frederic, you 
have gravely asserted a fact, which, in my esti- 
mation, is the most important that I could 
listen to or that you could utter." 

Her son looked at her for a moment in 
silence ; his complexion again varied. 

" I know what you mean, mother ! And 
you are right !" he said, at length, " but having 
said so much, I will say more, and then you 
will see that I have told you truth when I said 
there was nothing. Alas ! alas ! my dearest 
mother, there is nothing, save that I love, 
while the object of that love is, I believe, as 
unconscious of it as that flower which seems 
looking in upon us through the window." 

*'Iiave I never seen her, Frederic?" said 
Lady Henderson, looking at him earnestly. 

Fur half a moment he returned her gaze, 
and then replied, almost in a whisper, **,Yes, 
mother ! you have." 
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*' Is she as tall as I am, but still yonthfiilly 
and delicately slender ? Is her hair dark some- 
thing between black and chestnut ? Are her 
features very proudly beautiful, the somewhat 
haughty glance of her magnificent eyes being 
tempered by the sweetness of her smile ? Is 
her dress as remarkable for its elegance as 
its simplicity? Is she portionless and de- 
pendent? And is her name Catherine 
Herbert?" 

Before Lady Henderson had fully arrived 
at the conclusion of this speech, her son had 
covered his face with both his hands, and 
rested his head upon the elbow of the sofa. 

" Your action and your attitude answer me 
very satisfactorily, Frederic," she resumed ; " I 
ask for no other reply at this moment ; and it 
may be satisfactory to you, my dear son, to 
hear me say, at this moment, that I sincerely 
rejoice at our never having come to this expla- 
nation before. The young lady, whom I have 
described, attracted and riveted my attention at 
that famous fancy ball at Lady Lesterwold's ; 
and I was then greatly inchned to believe that 
you admired her as much as I did. But when 
I inquired about her, and found that she was 
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the orphan of an EngUsh oflBcer, distinguished 
only for his bravery, I determined to forget 
her, and hoped you would be equally wise ; for 
we both of us know your father, and could 
not reasonably doubt that family disunion 
would be the consequence of your becoming 
attached to her. In this I acted loyally 
towards him. But his conduct towards me, 
and still more towards you, respecting this 
trumpery Lady JuUa, has been very com- 
pletely the reverse, and I now feel that my 
duty calls upon me to act differently. Tell 
me frankly and fearlessly, Frederic, on what 
terms you stand with my delicate heroine in 
white muslin and lily flowers ?" 

"I should at this moment be very considerably 
more miserable than I really am, could I not 
answer you with truth and loyalty equal to 
your own, my dear mother. I do love that 
delicate heroine in white muslin and lily 
flowers, but I have never told her so." 

" Let me reward you for your forbearance, 
my dear son, by telling you that you have my 
full consent to cultivate her acquaintance and 
that of her family ; and that, if you find her 
all she seems to be, I would welcome her as 
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my daughter, in preference to all the Lady 
Julias that ever were born." 

It would be idle to speculate why, or how 
it chanced to be so, but the fact was, that, 
on points of greatly less importance than the 
present, one word from the mother of Frederic 
Henderson had more weight in his estimation, 
and produced a greater influence on his mind, 
than a whole volume of pompous verbosity 
from his father. Such being the case on or- 
dinary occasions, it may easily be understood 
that, on the present, it was not very likely to 
be reversed. 

The conversation between this honoured 
mother and her son lasted far into the night ; 
and, before it concluded, it was decided between 
them that Lady Henderson should pass the 
next few weeks at her London house, and that, 
during the interval, she should submit to the 
fatigue of accepting all invitations that offered 
any hope of meeting the young lady, who 
was become so much more interesting to her 
than all the other young ladies in existence. 

With respect to the Lady Julia Tremayne, 
she very sincerely and honourably hoped that 
her wrong-headed and not very right-hearted 
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husband had not gone so far as he had endea- 
voured to make her beUeve ; but whether this 
were so or not, she was resolutely determined 
that her son should not be the victim of this 
ambitious and unprmcipled intrigue. 

The result of this determination brings us 
back to the gay little dancing-party in the 
drawing-room of my heroine, from which we 
made so sudden an exit some pages back, for 
the purpose of explaining how it happened 
to be so important to some of the parties 
present. 

This party was the last at which Lady Hen- 
derson made her appearance in consequence of 
the vow she had made — that she would be- 
come acquainted with Catherine Herbert. It 
is not needful that I should follow the progress 
of the excellent sympathy which very speedily 
began to exist between the mother and son on 
the subject of this young lady, and her qualifi- 
cations for becoming her ladyship's successor 
as the future Ladv Henderson. 

Suffice it to say, that it was on this im- 
portant evening this very satisfactory re- 
sult of this critical experiment was commu- 
nicated to the young lady herself, and all 
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the dearest hopes of her heart were reaUzed 
thereby. 

On the following morning the Lady Hen- 
derson of the time being returned to her castle, 
her library, and her dear Ober, leaving her 
son in a state of supreme felicity, despite the 
awful explanation which he had to enter upon 
with his father. 

Very fortunately for him, his mother's short 
residence in London had greatly checked the 
recmrence of those festive opportunies for love- 
making, which it had been Sir George's chief 
occupation to arrange before her arrival. This 
circumstance made it much more difficult for 
his father to tax him with dishonour and breach 
of faith towards that loveliest of all lovely 
ladies, the Lady JuKa Tremayne ; for he could 
reply with perfect truth, that he had scarcely 
seen or spoken to her for the last month. 

The business of announcing his actual en- 
gagement was performed with all due cere- 
mony, and with as much respect as it was 
possible to infuse into tidings so particularly 
the reverse of agreeable. 

His father was as violently enraged as he 
was himself solemnly earnest ; wd the inter- 
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view ended by the young man^s being com- 
manded to leave his presence, and never to 
appear before him again, till he had taught bis 
stubborn will to submit with due obedience to 
that of his father. 

Under these very disagreeable circumstances 
he sought, of course, the counsel of his mother. 
This counsel was given in two words — con- 
stancy and PATIENCE. 

By such counsel he was well contented to 
abide; and, equally determined to obey his 
father's parting injunction not to appear before 
him, he owned to his well-pleased mother, that 
on the whole he felt as happy as it was possible 
for any lover to be, whose wedding-day was 
not absolutely fixed. 

To this point the indignation of Lady Hen- 
derson, at what she called her husband's ne- 
farious attempt to entangle her son in an 
engagement to a piece of Sevres china, had car- 
ried her ; but she confessed that she did not 
think it proper that she should go any further ; 
that is to say, she did not patronize any pro- 
jects of clandestine marriage ; but, short of 
that, she was perfectly willing to sanction his 
choice by every means in her power. 
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The most obvious means of assisting him 
were, of course, to use all the influence she had 
with his father to persuade him to comply 
with their joint wishes ; but this influence did 
not appear to be much, for every attempt of 
the kind ended by his declaring, that as long 
as life was left him he never would consent to 
such a marriage. And thus the patience and 
the constancy seemed in a fair way of being 
tried. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Ca- 
therine's brother was well pleased by such an 
attachment ; for it would have been diflScult 
for him to have found a man in any station, 
whose qualities and whose character accorded 
so well with all he could have wished for in 
the husband of his young sister ; and his being 
of rank and station superior to her own could 
not be reasonably considered as an objection ; 
for Catherine, as her brother well knew, might 
have been received into any family of any rank, 
with a very well-founded assurance that not 
only in appearance and manner, but in worth, 
intelligence and acquirement, she would do it 
honour. 

The greatest difficulty in this state of their 
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affairs, was as to the place and mode of their 
meeting in such a manner as neither to make 
themselves the subjects of fashionable gossip, 
nor to deprive themselves of such freedom 
and frequency of intercourse as might in some 
degree atone for the uncertain distance of the 
period to which they must look for the fulfil- 
ment of the engagement upon which the hap- 
piness of both so evidently depended. 

It may be easily understood that Charlotte 
Morris had, for more reasons than one, very 
sedulously cultivated every possibility of in- 
creasing her acquaintance with Miss Herbert. 

Though my sensible heroine had quite made 
up her mind to the conviction that Montague 
Herbert was not in love with her, and though 
she felt more certain still, perhaps, that it 
would be extremely unwise to marry him if he 
were, (inasmuch as she was well assured, upon 
good authority, that he had not any money at 
all,) yet still she made no scruple of confessing 
to herself, that he was, notwithstanding his 
age, the most elegant-looking and altogether 
fascinating man she had ever seen. 

Such being the case, it naturally followed 
that she liked to have him as constantly at her 
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parties as possible. One mode of obtaining 
this was the having his sister there too, a 
condition to which she had no sort of objection, 
for she was very nearly as proud of having the 
sister seen as . her familiar guest as the 
brother. 

If it had not been for Zelah, however, it is 
probable that this desired intimacy would not 
have prospered so well as it did ; but Zelah 
had become not only an object of interest, but 
of affection to Catheiine. 

There was, too, another circumstance which 
had contributed to make the drawing-room of 
my heroine a place of favourite resort to Ca- 
therine Herbert, and that for some time before 
her engagement with Prederic Henderson. 
Nature had bestowed a singing voice of very 
peculiar power and sweetness upon Zelah 
Richards ; and though she had never received 
any professional assistance in the art of sing- 
ing, her perfect ear and her perfect taste had 
made her childish singing as much the fashion 
as her childish dancing. Miss Herbert also 
had a delicious voice; and although neither 
her brother nor her aunt were rich enough to 
bestow any singing lessons upon her, she never 
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suffered the charming talent to peak and pine 
for want of exercise ; and it had happened 
that while petting and encouraging the little 
Zelah, which was done at first solely for the 
sake of pleasing her brother, she discovered 
that she herself could never sing to such ad- 
vantage as when singing with her, and more- 
over that her accompaniment was so greatly 
better than her own, that it was a perfect treat 
to sing to it. 

This accident, together with the hearty good 
will with which Charlotte encouraged their 
using her pianoforte morning, noon, and night, 
soon made these practising meetings a matter 
of very delightful habit to all parties. 

Such being the case, it is not very difficult 
to imagine how it came < about that Mr. Fre- 
deric Henderson soon discovered that he too 
had a voice for singing ; and as his friend 
Herbert did not scruple to ask Charlotte's per- 
mission to let him bring the greatly-admired 
young man to her charming morning prac- 
tisings, a good many very happy hours were 
passed in her drawing-room, long before she 
had the least idea of what was going on there. 

But Charlotte was far from being an unin- 
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terested party in the business ; for though she 
was much too clever to venture upon letting 
these charming little practisings degenerate in- 
to anything the least approaching morning con- 
certs, she did venture to talk of them a good 
deal to a few of her most elegant friends, and 
now and then, just often enough to verify her 
descriptions of them, a few, a very few of her 
most important acquaintance were permitted 
to enter by accident; and she contrived to ma- 
nage her permissions and refusals so skilfully, 
that it might be diflScult to say which were 
most influential in establishing her reputation 
for having the most delicious morning music 
in London. 
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CHAPTER X. • 

Meanwhile, the position of Charlotte Mor- 
ris really seemed to be very nearly, if not ex- 
actly, everything she had wished it to be. 

She had a large acquaintance, who all 
seemed to like and admire her exceedingly ; 
and she felt sure, and with very good reason 
too, that she could easily make it larger, if it 
were her wish to do so. 

But just at present it certainly was not her 
wish. In fact, and the fact may, I beheve, 
be recorded of others, besides my heroine, 
the more obvious the facility of increasing 
her acquaintance became, the less eager she 
was to profit by it. 

She would not, however, have consented to 
give up an inch of her popularity; on the 
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contrary, she triumphed in it, and enjoyed it 
exceedingly; but she had a good deal of 
business on her hands, and her good sense 
told her that it would not be wise to increase 
it. But nothing I can record concerning her 
would be so likely to give a correct idea of 
her position, as the transcript of a page or two 
from her journal. 

" This would, I imagine, be a much happier 
world than it is said to be, if people in general 
saw as many of their wishes fulfilled as I have 
done. But I suppose that, as real pictures of 
life, novels shew us more truth than works 'Of 
higher pretension ; and if this be so, I may 
attribute my exemption from heart-breaking 
sorrows to the fact that I have never been so 
vehemently in love as to make me indifferent 
to everything else ; and I record this fact dis- 
tinctly, because I flatter myself that these 
pages may be of use to my fellow-creatures 
long after I shall have ceased to exist. 

" I have never desired, nor have I the least 
intention to deny, that I have admired Mon- 
tague Herbert more than any man I ever saw ; 
nay, in this respect I am constant as the sun, 
for I may very truly say stiU that I have never 
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yet seen any one whom I think worthy of 
being compared with him. I have, too, been 
equally constant in my belief that Montague 
Herbert never was in love with me. 

" Had I loved, therefore, with the species 
of devotion so eloquently described in novels, 
I should now be in a very different condition 
from that in which I really am. My love, if 
such it may be called, may have made many 
of my father's dinner-parties interesting to 
me, which, without it, might have been dull 
and tedious ; but I may truly say that it has 
never prevented my enjoying anything which 
I should have found enjoyable without it. 

" I will not deny that I am proud of this ; 
neither wiU I deny that I am proud also of 
the perfect success, which has. attended my en- 
deavours to place myself in such a position 
in society as might do justice to my father's 
affectionate efforts to give me every advantage 
his fortune could command. 

" I am conscious that this success does me 
honour, and it would be very contemptible af- 
fectation if I did not avow it. So far every- 
thing has gone weU with me ; and far from 
seeing any symptom of losing ground in the 
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uphiU TBce which I have been running, the 
reverse is very decidedly the case. Assuredly, 
no scheme ever answered better than that by 
which I won and secured the aflfection of my 
grateful little aide-de-camp, Zelah Richards. 
She has been of incalculable service to me in 
a hundred ways. My intimate and very flat- 
tering intercourse with the beautiful Catherine 
Herbert is in a great degree owing to her, 
for it is their singing together which has 
chiefly led to it. Nor is the advantage of it 
likely to end here. How soon it will come to 
pass it may be difficult to say, but no discern- 
ing person, who has seen the parties together 
as often as I have done, can doubt that some 
day or other Catherine Herbert will become 
Lady Henderson ; and, if I do not very greatly 
mistake, she is not a person Hkely to forget 
the friend at whose house she has passed so 
many happy hours. 

*' So far the retrospect of my progress is in 
every respect gratifying to me. But who is 
there who need be told that nothing can ever 
be perfect in this lower world ? The shoe must 
always pinch somewhere, and with me the 
pinching is in a place where pinching is so 
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very often felt, that I cannot hope to excite 
any novel interest by naming it. Everything 
would be right, if I had but a little more 
money at my command ! 

" My aunt gives me no trouble at all. On 
the contrary, indeed, she is extremely useful, 
doing everything she is wanted to do, and no- 
thing else. She is, in fact, a very perfect per- 
sonage in her way. She seemed likely to 
give me a little trouble at first, but all this 
was easily put a stop to by judicious manage- 
ment. Of my father, I can only say that his 
sole fault is not being rich enough. I cer- 
tainly cannot but think, however, that he 
might make his deficiency in this respect less 
painfully felt, if he were a little less precise in 
the management of his accounts, and the pay- 
ment of his bills. If he would consent occa- 
sionally to run in debt a littley he might save 
me from running in debt a great deal, I am 
sure I have no more wish or intention of in- 
juring his fortune than he has himself ; but 
his rigorous system of paying everything every 
week, forces our tradespeople, as I may say, to 
be troublesome ; and without the hundred a 
year which he allows me, it would have been 
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impossible for me to have gone on so long 
without his discovering that his allowance for 
general expenses is too small. Fortunately, 
however, my own tradespeople seem perfectly 
indifferent as to the payment of their bills. 
It is evident that they know they are safe, and 
that their bills will be paid some day or other. 
They have, evidently, a notion that if my bills 
are long, my credit ought to be long also. 
This is perfectly fair, I think, being as conve- 
nient to me now as it will ultimately be to 
them. 

" Nevertheless, I must not trust wholly to 
this — I must attack my father again in some 
way or other. One way would be easy enough, 
I suspect ; I have a great notion that he 
begins to be anxious about my marrying, and 
I have a great notion also, that besides poor, 
dear, die-away Mr. Folkstone, there is another 
swain who wants but slight encouragement to 
declare himself ; and, if I should find myself 
really threatened by pecuniary difficulties, I 
don't know that I could do better. The mar- 
riage of an only daughter, even where the 
means are less ample than those possessed by 
my father, is sure to unlock the parental 
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coffers, and money flows freely right and left, 
without any very accurate distinction between 
new debts and old ones. 

" Captain Knighton is really very handsome 
and gentlemanUke, and my father appears to 
like him exceedingly. In short, I doubt if I 
could do better. Of course he will inherit, 
as all sons do, the principal part of his father's 
property. My dear friends, his sisters, will 
be a good deal in our way, I am afraid, for 
there certainly is not the slightest chance of 
their marrying. Margaret, poor thing ! has 
been trying hard for the last two years and 
more to captivate my hard-hearted papa. But 
it won't do. She has studied whist to very 
little purpose, poor girl ! for he declares that 
he can't bear to have her for a partner even at 
the card-table ! It is queer enough, to be 
sure, that these people, who were certainly the 
stepping-stones to my entrance into fashionable 
life, should so completely have changed places 
with us. But so it assuredly is. We are the 
patronizing, and they the patronized now. 
Brava, Charlotte !" 
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It was not immediately, however, that my 
heroine could finally make up her mind to act 
according to the plan suggested in the above 
transcript from her journal; and the reason 
for this probably was, that she was enjoying 
her present mode of life too much to be in 
haste to change it ; and truly-, it was a very 
pleasant sort of life. In the first place, she 
had really become a person of consequence, 
and she was quite aware of it. Her father, 
who had no more notion of her owing above 
three hundred pounds for dififerent articles of 
apparel than that he was in the same disagree- 
able predicament himself, thought her abso- 
lutely perfect, and would no more have thought 
of dictating to her, respecting any of her 
domestic or social arrangements, than to Her 
Majesty, the Queen. 

It is likely enough that most young ladies, 
filling the situation of mistress in their father's 
house, would greatly approve this state of 
things ; but only a few could have enjoyed it so 
thoroughly as Charlotte Morris did. To feel 
herself of importance amongst those with whom 
she associated had always been the first wish 
of her heart, and very many accidents had 
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conspired to afford her the indulgence of it. 
Whatever follies and vanities were at work 
within her, she had quite judgment and dis- 
cernment enough to be aware that she was not 
only an important personage in the estimation 
of many intimate friends, but that many of 
these intimate friends were themselves persons 
of importance. 

It was with very keen delight that she saw 
Lady Henderson enter her morning drawing- 
room, during that lofty lady's occasional visits 
to town, with more frequency, and with more 
familiarity too, than, according to general 
report, it was at all her habit to do else- 
where. 

The intimacy into which the elegant Miss 
Herbert also seemed to have entered, both 
with her and her protegee Zelah, was equally 
felt and was almost equally gratifying; and 
when the son of the one, and the brother of 
the other, lounged together at her pianoforte, 
or her work-table, at least three mornings 
in everv week, she could not be insensible to 
the fact that she had made good her entree into 
good society. 

Her evening parties also, as well as her 
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evening visitings, were all in very fitting accord 
with these flattering intimacies; and, in short, she 
was so perfectly well contented with this state of 
things, that the second year of Captain Knigh- 
ton's professional vicinity to London had nearly 
expired, before she had fully made up her mind 
to give him the encouragement necessary to 
bring him as an avowed lover to her feet. 

Her gracious intentions towards him re- 
ceived a sudden impulse, however, precisely at 
the moment when she appeared very nearly 
to have forgotten them altogether ; for she was 
beginning to fancy that the manner of Mon- 
tague Herbert was becoming more familiar and 
intimate towards her, and her long-abandoned 
hopes, of being one day something nearer to 
him than merely an intimate friend, were very 
nearly re-awakened, when, in the midst of a 
very gay and happy luncheon, — at which Lady 
Henderson and her son Frederic, together with 
Montague Herbert and his sister Catherine, 
were all assisting — Zelah, who had been de- 
tained for a few moments in the drawing-room 
by searching for a trio they were to practice 
before they parted, entered the dining-room, 
and put a packet into the hand of her 
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patroness before she seated herself at the 
table. 

Whether any electric or mesmeric influence 
was communicated to poor Charlotte the mo- 
ment the packet touched her hands, I am 
unable to say ; but certain it is that she 
changed colour, and the idea of a possible bill 
suggested itself. 

She was not such a novice, however, as to 
betray any further emotion ; and the luncheon 
was brought to a conclusion, and the trio also, 
before she indulged her curiosity, by retreating 
to her own room and opening the packet. 

The disagreeable presentiment, from what- 
ever region of creation it came, proved no false 
prophet ; for no sooner had she opened the 
ominous packet than there spread before her, 
in terrible sequence of column after column, 
whole pages, rehearsing, with the withering dis- 
tinctness of an official pen, all the dresses and 
decorations with which a first-class milliner 
had been adorning her during the last three 
years. 

But Charlotte Morris, even at this very dis- 
agreeable moment, was herself still. She was 
startled, but by no means overpowered ; and 
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sixty seconds had scarcely passed before she 
remembered that Captain Knighton was still 
within her reach, that her father had called 
him a very fine fellow not twenty-four hours 
ago, and that her friend Louisa had very re- 
cently hinted to her, for about the hundred 
and fiftieth time, that her brother Robert 
thought her by far the finest girl he had seen 
in London. 
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CHAPTER XL 

If Charlotte Morris had not possessed some 
qualities sufficiently remarkable to justify my 
having selected her as a heroine, she could not 
have sustained the shock, which the unexpected 
sight of this terribly long bill gave her, as 
heroically as she certainly did. She certainly 
did not like it, and, had the choice been given 
her, would probably have preferred a tolerably 
severe fit of illness to the being interrupted 
in the particularly agreeable period of her ex- 
istence which she was now enjoying. But 
she was now, as heretofore, too buoyantly sus- 
tained by intensity of purpose to make it an 
easy matter to submerge her. She was too 
resolutely determined to be a distinguished 
member of society to permit such an em- 
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barrassment as the present to turn her from 
her course ; and within half an hour after her 
highly-valued friends had left her, her scheme 
to escape from it was not only decided, but 
acted upon. 

It still wanted half an hour of the usual 
time of her father's return to dinner ; and no 
sooner had Lady Henderson's carriage driven 
from the door than she prepared to leave the 
drawing-room, saying to Zelah, as she did so, 
" Collect all the scattered music, Zelah. What 
a Utter you have made amongst you ! I am 
going to run in to the Knightons for a moment 
before dinner, and if they have nothing better 
to do, I shall ask them to come in this evening. 
So take care that the drawing-room is in decent 
order, if you please/' 

She waited not for any reply, and in the 
next moment had the satisfaction of finding 
herself fondly embraced by the ever-loving 
Louisa. 

The general harmony, indeed, between the 
two families was as great as ever, although 
Charlotte, having long ago found herself per- 
fectly able to walk alone, had ceased to look 
for support to the go-cart which had assisted 
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her progress at first setting out. However, 
these affectionate neighbours still continued to 
be very useful to each other ; for the stedfast 
Mr. Morris had never for a moment relaxed in 
his firm refusal to keep a carriage ; nor had 
the Knighton family arrived by any lucky 
chance at the possession of a more ample as- 
sortment of plate and china ; so that the system 
of mutual accommodation not only continued, 
but was greatly improved by the reciprocal 
frankness with which it was avowed. 

Moreover, there was another tie between 
them, which, if not quite so frankly avowed, 
had considerable influence in preserving the 
very intimate friendship between these very in- 
timate friends. 

There was not one of the Knighton family 
who was ignorant of the fact, that it would be 
an exceedingly convenient thing for the said 
family, if the son and heir thereof could contrive, 
without loss of time, to marry the daughter 
and heiress of their neighbour, Mr. Morris ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Morris began to 
have a faint suspicion that it might on the 
whole be as well for his daughter to marry, 
if she could meet with a suitable match, instead 
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of being from day to day more like a married 
woman in manner and appearance, without 
seeming very particularly likely to marry at 
all. 

Moreover, the young lady herself, as the 
reader is already aware, was beginning oc- 
casionally to sympathize with her papa in this 
opinion. 

With all these excellent reasons existing for 
the constancy of the friendship which united 
them, it was not vciy likely, on either side, 
that they should feel any inclination to be in- 
constant ; nor was any symptom of the kind 
visible on either side ; on the contrary, it was 
with a chorus of joy that her appearance upon 
the present occasion was hailed in the Knigh- 
ton drawing-room. 

So many hands were held out to welcome 
her, that it was impossible she could receive 
them all; and therefore, she judiciously em- 
ployed her own palms in a joyous clapping, 
exclaiming at the same time, " I have not seen 
any of you for these last hundred years ! Will 
you, all of you, come in to us this evening ? 
I believe papa expects a whist- table, and, if you 
will come, we may be able to make two, for 
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papa says Margaret plays charmingly. Say 
yes, dear creatures ! — for I must not stay a 
moment, or I shall keep papa waiting for his 
dinner while I dress." 

" Yes, yes, yes," was gaily responded by the 
family party ; and Charlotte, nodding to them 
all, retreated towards the door. But having 
reached it, she stopped, and said with the 
least possible shade of embarrassment, — " And 
Captain Knighton ? Is there any chance that 
we may be fortunate enough to find him dis- 
engaged?" 

"Whether he is disengaged or not, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Knighton, *'I am greatly 
disposed to think that he will not deny him- 
self the pleasure of waiting upon you." 

Charlotte said not a word in return, but re- 
treated with a somewhat hurried step, and 
without again looking in the face of either of 
her dear friends. 

Before she had left the room two minutes, 
Robert Knighton entered it ; and the first 
words that greeted him were these, pronounced 
very energetically by his sister Louisa: "If 
that horrible coquette Charlotte Morris is not 
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in love with you, Bob, I never saw a girl in 
love in my life !" 

" I wish I had kept an account of the 
number of times you have told me that ! I 
cafinot think how you can be such a fool, 
Louisa !" was the young man's reply. 

" And if you had not been considerably 
more stupid than any owl that ever blinked 
in the star-light," she replied, "you might 
have found the truth out by this time, without 
giving me the trouble of repeating it so 
often." 

" Upon my word, Robert," said his mother, 
gravely, " I am disposed to think that Louisa 
is right, and that you are very, very wrong !" 

" And what makes you think so, particularly 
now, mother ?" said the young man, with a 
visible augmentation of colour. 

" Oh ! as to that," said his sister Margaret, 
" we can, one and all, testify to Miss Char- 
lotte's having given indications upon this occa- 
sion, as well as on many others, that she and 
her tens of thousands are entirely at your 
service, if you would only give yourself the 
trouble of hinting that you would like to 
have them." 

VOL. II. M 
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" Tens of thousands, Margaret ? Few poor 
devils would like to find a few tens of thou- 
sands better than I should/' he returned, 
shrugging his shoulders. " The only part of 
the question on which there is any doubt is, 
whether these dear, darling thousands, would 
come when I did call for them." 

" Have you ever tried, Robert ?" said his 
sister Louisa. 

" In one sense, no ; but in another sense, 
yes,'^ replied the young man, with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity. 

'' I have my doubts whether the young lady 
would confess herself to have been ever made 
aware of your condescending feelings in her 
favour," said his sister, shaking her head 
doubtingly. 

" What makes you think so, Louy ?" re- 
turned her brother, who evidently felt some 
interest in the discussion. 

" As if it were ' not impossible, absolutely 
impossible, Robert, to rehearse all the rea- 
sons I may have found during the last two 
years, for thinking that Charlotte Morris 
really likes you, notwithstanding all her ca- 
pricious ways," returned Louisa, earnestly. 
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" You may depend upon it/' she added, " that 
if I did not think so, I should not say it. It 
^>^ould be no very sisterly joke on my part, if 
' were to urge you, for my own amusement, 
!> make an offer to a woman whom I thought 
likely to refuse you." 

*' Certainly it would not," he replied very 
gravely ; " but will you tell me, all of you, 
why you should suppose that you know more 
on the subject than I do myself?" 

"There is a quaint old saying, Robert," 
said his mother, "which might well enough 
serve us for an answer, ' By-standers see the 
most of the game.' Did you ever hear it 
before ?" 

" Yes, mother ; and I have great respect 
for the wisdom of nations," he replied. 

And here the subject dropped, for a servant 
entered the room to announce that dinner was 
on the table, and Mr. Knighton already in the 
dining-room. This was a summons which 
brooked no delay, and it was immediately 
obeyed accordingly. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

Whatever reasons the modest Captain 
Knighton might previously have had for 
doubting the testimony of his mother and 
sister respecting the partial feelings of Miss 
Morris towards him, they were altogether 
scattered to the winds, and completely over- 
powered, before he laid his head upon his 
pillow upon that eventful night. 

Nevertheless, there was, perhaps, little or 
nothing in my heroine's manner of receiving 
him, which could justify his giving up his own 
opinions on the subject, and adopting those of 
his female relatives. But before the pianoforte 
was closed, and the whist-table broken up, 
he had for some reason or other stedfastly 
determined in his inmost soul that, come 
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what would of it, he would make her an offer 
of marriage, before the current week should 
come to an end ; and the day upon which he 
made the resolution was Thursday. 

I would, if I could, describe accurately the 
process by which Charlotte contrived to bring 
about this important result ; but her manoeu- 
vrings were so delicate, and each little touch 
of such miniature lightness, that, though the 
effect was exactly everything she intended, 
nobody but her clever self could have been 
aware how it was brought about. 

There was, indeed, one accidental circum- 
stance which seemed to favour her. Montague 
Herbert was there, though his sister was not ; 
and this was a circumstance which occurred 
too frequently to attract much notice from any 
one, except, perhaps, from Charlotte herself. 

This sort of unceremonious entry and exit, 
which seemed to have grown upon him till it 
had become a habit, sometimes preceding 
their evening engagements, and sometimes oc- 
curring when they had none, often growing 
into a long domestic lounge till midnight, had, 
probably, created something like a feeling of 
hope in the heart of the young hostess that 
he mighty by possibility, admire her a good 
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deal, though his well-known poverty might 
have prevented his having the courage neces- 
sary for asking an heiress to become his wife. 
But this vain hope, though it had lingered 
long, had, by this time, almost dwindled away ; 
and she could now, without any veiy painful 
effort, resign him td his nightly study of the 
books on the table, and to the little civil, quiet 
chit-chat with Zelah, to which he naturally 
had recourse when there was nobody else to 
talk to. 

The time had been, however, when the 
handsome Guardsman had very plainly perceived 
that Charlotte Morris was more disposed to 
talk to Herbert, while seeming to be half oc- 
cupied with a book, than to bestow the same 
favour upon him ; and, as all the advances he 
had attempted towards making love to her 
were very decidedly serious advances, this 
check produced a serious effect, till, after what 
he considered to be a very fair trial, he had 
given up the attempt in despair. 

But there was altogether something in her 
look and tone this evening, which led him very 
strongly to suspect that (contrary to custom) 
the ladies of his family had bpen right in 
their judgment, and that he had been wrong. 
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The -first words bv which he manifested 

It 

this change of opinion were three, addressed 
in a whsper to Charlotte at the moment the 
card-tabe was breaking up. " You are irrem- 
tibUr k muttered, in a tone audible to her, 
though t» none other. 

The n«t effusion which betrayed his altered 
state wa addressed to his mother, as he 
politely asisted her to put on her shawl : " Ask 
her to coie to us to-morrow," said he. 

Mrs. Kiighton was not such a "fat weed" 
as to misnderstand this ; and nothing could 
have been better performed than the easy, 
friendly imitation by which she arranged 
that they lould all meet again in the same 
pleasant, uceremonious way on the morrow. 

Of this ourtship no more need be said than 
that an off' was made by the gentleman, and 
accepted b the lady, with the proviso, of 
course, thatier dear papa had no objection. 
The questic being put to the dear papa, he 
very franklyeplied that if the young people 
liked each oer, he had no objection at all. 

Nor did here appear any reason whatever 
that he shod have any. The young Guards- 
man seemeco be well received every where ; 
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he was, moreover, the only son of his rather, 
the which father Hved in a very good house, 
kept a well-looking carriage^ and gave lots of 
fine parties. Besides, to say the tmth, he 
began to think it was time that Charlotte 
should marry. He knew, of course, ill about 
poor Tolkstone^s tender passion br her; 
every body knew that ; but it had ne^er given 
him any uneasiness, though he did |now also 
that the impassioned youth was tell nigh 
penniless, for it was very sufEcientjy evident 
that Charlotte was not in love with Im. 

Why so fine a girl, with so hand^me a for- 
tune and such acknowledged taleit, should 
have remained so long unsought, wafen enigma 
which he could not solve. He iight have 
understood the matter better, hal he been 
aware that Charlotte was herself t much in 
love as it was in her nature to be, pd that the 
object of this love was not only iiiifferent to 
it, but as unconscious of its exiience as if 
no such person as Charlotte Mo: is had ever 
been born. 

Had it not been for this secret 3redilection 
on her part, it is likely enough lat her easy 
address might have induced may, besides 
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Captain Knighton, to attempt the well-trod 
matrimonial path to fortune. But as it was, 
the ohly offer she had as yet received was from 
Mr. Folkstone. 

Now, however, everything seemed in train 
for a speedy termination of her maiden 
meditations. Captain Knighton was vehe- 
mently anxious that the marriage should take 
place with as little delay as possible. He 
stated, and very truly, that although upon such 
a plea he might obtain a short leave of ab- 
sence, the necessity of joining his Regiment 
could not be long delayed. 

As there was no apparent reason whatever 
why his professional duties should be sacrificed 
in order to allow a little more time to the 
dress-makers, his arguments were listened to, 
both by father and daughter, with all the 
attention they deserved ; and as early a day 
was fixed for the wedding as the sturdy law- 
yers would allow to be possible. But even 
this part of the business, intractable as it is 
generally found to be, appeared in this case to 
threaten but Uttle delay ; for the well-regulated 
affairs of Mr. Morris offered no difficulties, nor 
were the engagements entered into by Mr. 
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Knighton on the part of his son such as to re- 
quire any very elaborate arrangement in the way 
of settlement. In short, everything went on at 
railroad pace, and with railroad smoothness. 

But who is there among us who does not 
know that this smooth velocity does occa- 
sionally meet with a startling check? The 
wedding was fixed for a certain Tuesday, the 
25th of August, and all the parties concerned 
were invited to a sort of family banquet at the 
house of Mr. Morris on the preceding day. 
The settlements were to be signed on the 
evening of that day, and the only persons, be- 
side the families of the bride and bridegroom, 
who were invited to this dinner, were the 
trustees and the witnesses. The excellence of 
Mr. Morris' dinners has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon already, and it is unnecessary to 
dilate on this subject on the present occasion. 
Let it suffice to say, that everything was ex- 
actly as it ought to be ; and so perfect indeed 
were all the details, and so admirable the ge- 
neral effect, that Charlotte felt inclined to 
flatter herself that Mr. Montague Herbert, who 
had been invited to officiate as a witness to" the 
signature of the settlement, could scarcely 
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avoid feeling some slight approach to re- 
gret, that he had not profited better by 
the opportunities he had so strangely *ne- 
glected of being the principal actor in so pro- 
pitious a scene, instead of officiating as a mere 
subordinate. 

The back drawing-room was the apartment 
selected for the business of signing and seal- 
ing; and Mrs. Buckhurst having carefully 
superintended the arrangement of lights, chairs, 
pens, ink, and sealing-wax, had just reappeared 
in the drawing-room, where the gentlemen of 
the party were in the act of taking their coffee, 
when the sound of more voices than one be- 
came audible on the staircase. 

Captain Knighton was, of course, hanging 
over the back of Charlotte's chair, and saying 
just everything he ought to say at such a time 
and in such a place ; and the same might very 
justly be said of every member of the joint 
family party. 

Nor were Zelah and her good friend Her- 
bert any exception to this. Their intercourse 
was never of a kind to interrupt or annoy any 
body. Zelah, with all her grace and all her 
beauty, now at its bright meridian of eighteen, 
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was no longer a toy brought forward to amuse 
the company ; from the time of her father's 
departure, which was pretty nearly simulta- 
neous with that of Charlotte's intimacy with 
Catherine Herbert, and the still more flattering 
intimacy with Lady Henderson, Zelah, though 
useful in many ways besides performing her 
functions at the 4)iano, had been permitted to 
sink into a very unobtrusive dependant. 

But even had it been otherwise, her pa- 
troness, notwithstanding all the partial hking 
and furtive hopes of which Montague Herbert 
was the object, would have conceived no jea- 
lousy of her ; for never did Herbert seem so 
conscious of being no longer a young man as 
when he bestowed a little of his quiet talk 
upon Zelah. 

But this is a very ill-timed digression ; all 
that is necessary to say at the present moment 
respecting the party assembled in Mr. Morris' 
drawing-room is, that they were, one and all, 
particularly well-pleased and well-behaved. 

But the unaccountable voices on the landing- 

4 

place speedily became more audible, and it 
was pretty evident that something like a 
struggle was going on there. 
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Mrs. Backhurst, who acted upon this occa- 
sion as accredited mistress of the ceremonies, 
made her quiet way to the door, and opened 
it with an expression of more displeasure on 
her gentle countenance than had perhaps ever 
been seen there before, in order to chide the 
guilty parties who had chosen such a moment 
for quarrelling. 

This opening the door at once brought the 
quarrel to a conclusion, for it was precisely 
upon this that the disputants were at issue ; 
and no sooner was this barrier removed than 
the whole scene became intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, for in somewhat less than a 
minute and a-half afterwards the unfortunate 
Captain Knighton was arrested for debt. 

It would be very disagreeable to enter at 
length upon a description of the scenes which 
impaediately followed this startling event ; nor 
is it at all necessary to do so, for no single 
circumstance occurred which was in the least 
degree dramatic, or particularly interesting. 

The only outward demonstration of feeling 
exhibited by the unlucky lover was produced 
by a shrug of his shoulders. The whole of 
the Knighton family were greatly shocked, 
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and, to do them justice, greatly surprised also. 
His father, indeed, knew perfectly well that he 
was in debt, and it is probable that his mother 
and sisters also guessed it ; but they had none 
of them any idea of the large amount of his 
responsibilities, or the urgency of them. Their 
feelings, however, now demonstrated them- 
selves rather in anger against the officials who 
had enforced their entry at so critical a mo- 
ment, than in any other way ; and they were 
quite right. It was much better to look with 
scorn and anger upon these very disagreeable 
personages, than to begin scolding the son and 
brother. 

Good Mrs. Buckhurst murmured in the ear 
of Mrs. Knighton, " Oh dear, I am very 
sorry !'* an expression of feeling as true as it 
was compassionate. 

Neither Mr. Morris nor his daughter uttered 
a syllable ; and, in truth, there was no great 
want of sympathy in their feelings. The scene 
was a painful one, and they were both aware 
of it ; but they both felt that it was much 
better that it should happen on this day than 
at the same hour on the day following. 

Poor Zelah turned very pale. She had once, 
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some five or six years before, seen her father 
arrested, and her feelings on the subject, both 
past and present, were very painful. More- 
over, a heavy disappointment must be the con- 
sequence of this event to herself, which, though 
she bitterly reproached herself for thinking of 
it at such a moment, was, in truth, by far the 
heaviest she had ever encountered. Several 
weeks had passed since any letter had reached 
Zelah either from her father, mother, or bro- 
ther ; and, as in the latest despatch she had 
received from either of them she was told that 
they were setting off on the morrow upon a 
tour which would occupy them for some months, 
and that she should hear again as soon as they 
knew to what place it would be best for her 
to direct her letters, she was perfectly at a loss 
as to where they were, or how she was to 
obtain their instructions as to the disposal of 
herself for the future, for Charlotte had not 
said a word of or concerning her continuing 
with her. 

All this was well known to her friend Miss 
Herbert, and her influence as the affianced bride 
of Frederic Henderson was sufficient to obtain 
an invitation from her stiff aunt, Mrs. Mortlake, 
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and everything had accordingly been settled 
in the most delightful manner possible, for her 
to take up her abode with Catherine as soon 
as the wedding was over. And now, of course, 
all this fell to the ground, and the first pang, 
as she thought of it, was sharp enough. 

But it would not have been like Zelah if 
she had thought of herself long, and, in truth, 
she did not. One moment only was given to 
the thought of what she had lost, but in the 
next her eye was anxiously fixed upon Char- 
lotte, and perhaps her surprize was as great as 
her satisfaction, when she perceived the air of 
perfect self-possession with which she walked 
across the room to her father, who was stand- 
ing with the lawyer, and one of the intended 
trustees at the further end of it ; and having 
quietly passed her arm through his, remained 
standing in an attitude of perfect tranquillity, 
while the gentleman, whom five minutes before 
she had considered as her husband, was fairly 
marched out of the room by his unwelcome 
attendants. Captain Knighton had sufficient 
command of his feelings to diverge a few feet 
from the direct line towards the door, in order 
to whisper to her as he passed : " All is not 
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lost that is delayed/' To this admirable quo- 
tation, however, she apparently paid very httle 
attention ; for almost before he had finished 
it, she turned round to her father, and said 
aloud, '' I wish, dear papa, you would take me 
into some other room." 

This wish was certainly a very natural one 
under the circumstances, and it was immedi- 
ately complied with ; nor was there a single 
individual who heard it expressed who did not 
do the young lady the justice of thinking that 
she bore the mortification and astonishment, 
which the scene must inevitably have oc- 
casioned her, with great firmness, and even 
dignity. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

As to the perfect propriety of my heroine's . 
demeanour under the very awkward circum- 
stances in which this unlooked-for catastrophe 
had placed her, it was impossible to have two 
opinions. It really was quite perfect. But 
an extract from her diary at this period will 
give the best explanation of her feeUngs. She 
did not sleep that night till she had written 
what I am now going to transcribe : — 

" Thank God ! They have left me alone at 
last ! Even that sharp-witted maid of mine 
seems to fancy that I want a vast deal of con- 
solation. If the hero of the tale had been my 
demure middle-aged friend, Mr. Montague 
Herbert, instead of the handsome, dashing 
young Captain in the Guards, I might have 
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•wanted a portion of the sublime composure 
which at present supports me. But there is 
no danger, I believe, of any adventures of any 
kind in that quarter. 

" How difficult it is, and ever must be, for 
me to feel any very tender sympathy and com- 
passion for all the puling sorrows which I 
continually hear of around me ! A little 
common sense, and a little quiet good manage- 
ment, would suffice in other cases, as well as 
in mine, to ward off nine-tenths of the misery 
that drowns the female world in tears. 

" It is so common to hear of the tyranny of 
fathers and husbands ! And yet it seems to 
me as certain as that the sun is in Heaven, 
that fathers, and husbands too, may be 
managed with the greatest ease, if women 
would but set their wits a little more steadily 
to work upon the business. My own case 
seems to me to furnish a very fair specimen 
of what may be done by a little forethought 
and good management. 

** I wished to spend more money in giving 
parties than my father liked to pay, and I felt 
this to be a hardship, because the money must 

N 2 
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eventually be my own. But how was the 
difficulty to be met ? It could only be met by 
running in debt. This could not, in my case, 
be done on my father's credit, because he re- 
fuses to take even the usual credit from his 
tradespeople ; it must, therefore, be done on my 
own. And on this measure I immediately 
decided; devoting nearly the whole of my 
personal allowance to the objects for which 
ready money was required, and trusting for my 
dresses to the well-known patience of that 
portion of the human family who devote them- 
selves to this branch of industry. 

"Nothing, in fact, can be fairer on both 
sides than this well-established system. 

" The distress and embarrassment which is 
spared by this way of doing business is very 
great to those who are the consumers, and the 
profit is, at least, proportionally great to the 
producers — ^if they have only a little patience 
in waiting for it. 

"This system, however, excellent as it is, 
can never be profitably available to either 
party, unless there is capital to sustain it. 
Had I not known that I should eventually be 
a woman of good fortune, I should never have 
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had recourse to it ; neither could my dress- 
maker have assisted such a speculation without 
ruin, unless she had possessed sufficient capital 
to enable her to wait with safety. 

"I have indulged in this digression for the 
purpose of pointing out the very important 
truth, that no one can safely risk money unless 
they are sure that at some time or other they 
shall possess it. 

" But to return to my own affairs. Nothing 
could have answered better than the system I 
have pursued, even though I have sustained 
what, in the language of those who know 
nothing about the matter, will be called a dis- 
appointment. To me there is no disappoint- 
ment, for I have succeeded in all I wished to 
achieve. When my good father took fright, 
and cried ' Ilalte la to my little parties, I felt 
that I was at the most important point of my 
existence. Had I yielded before the difficulty 
which at that moment opposed itself to the 
first wish of my heart, namely, that of making 
myself a person of some importance in fash- 
ionable society, I should have been crushed for 
ever. 

" Had I not known, indeed, that I was to 
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possess my father's fortune after his death, I 
mnst have submitted, and I should have sunk 
to rise no more ; but as it was, I immediately 
perceived that by the simple process of sup- 
plying some of our current expenses by my 
own ready money, and supplying my personal 
wants upon credit, I should still be able to 
pursue the course which was obviously leading 
me to the place which I so ardently wished to 
occupy. 

" But if any one supposes that I adopted 
this plan without being perfectly aware that it 
could not go on successfully above a year or 
two, they do me wrong. If I had been fifty 
years old instead of twenty-five, I could not 
have been more perfectly aware of this truth. 
But I was aware also, that I was not the only 
ii^dividual acquainted with the fact that I was 
my rich father's only child, and I knew that it 
would not be very difficult for me at any 
moment to smile upon a modest swain till I 
had inspired him with sufficient courage to 
solicit the honour and happiness of my hand 
in marriage. 

** If I declared myself disposed to listen to 
his suit, my father, I well knew, would not be 
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SO cruel as to let me break my heart from 
disappointed love ; so then would follow pre- 
parations for my wedding, which would be 
sure to open the good man's coffers in such a 
manlier as to enable me to pay all my debts, 
without his even guessing that they had ex- 
isted. It was only necessary that I should 
tell him I wanted a few more dresses than 
there was any necessity for my buying at 
that particular moment, and all would be 
right. 

" Every thing I thus predicted has exactly 
come to pass. I did persevere in my onward 
and upward path till my place in society has 
becoJep4n^l,ev^.hi„gI™hi;itto 
be; I did receive an offer of marriage, and from 
a very fashionable man too, within forty-eight 
hours of the moment that it became convenient 
to me that I should receive it ; the prepara- 
tions for my wedding wardrobe, and other 
incidental expenses, have, as I knew they would 
do, placed sufficient money in my hands to 
pay all the debts, the contracting which was 
so important an advantage to me at the time 
it was done. 

" So far I have completely obtained the ob- 
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ject I had in view, and I am certain that I 
shall never cease to feel the advantage of this. 
Nothing can obliterate the fact, that I have 
held a distinguished place in good society. 

That the matrimonial engagement, by the 
means of which I intended to shake off my 
diflSculties, and by means of which I have 
done so ; — ^that this matrimonial engagement 
is likely to be less enduring than the advan- 
tages its formation produced, will never be 
considered by me as any very great misfortune. 
The Knighton faniily and myself have been 
reciprocally useful to each other, and I dare- 
say we are on both sides equally grateful for 
the favours received and given. But all 
things on this side of eternity must come to 
an end, and our mutual friendship among the 
rest. 

"If, — but, to confess the truth, I do not 
think it very likely, — if, however, the unex- 
pected turn which affairs have now taken 
should induce that very mysterious personage, 
Montague Herbert, to make up his mind that 
it might be as well to propose to me at once 
as to haunt the house in the manner he has 
been doing the last year or two — I might be 
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induced, perhaps, to think that the best and 
wisest thing for both would be for us to 
marry. 

" The connexion his sister is evidently about 
to form would at once do more towards ob- 
taining and preserving for me the position I 
desire to hold, than anything the Knightons 
could do for me. 

*' But his evident averseness to marriage is, 
I suspect, incorrigible. While I was still 
almost a child, I fancied him already too old 
to be a lover ; but now he seems in my esti- 
mation to be positively younger than he was 
five years ago. Nevertheless, I really think 
he would be more likely to adopt me as his 
daughter, than ask me to be his wife. He is 
unquestionably a very strange man ! He 
positively treats Zelah Richards as if she were 
his grand-daughter, and yet she is no longer 
a child, or anything like it. 

" It is no use, however, to speculate about 
him, nor will I ever suffer my private feelings 
concerning him to influence my conduct in 
any way. I have little doubt that my father, 
who has often expressed a wish to take me 
abroad, wiU propose doing so now ; and it 
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would certainly be the best way of getting 
over this disagreeable affair with the Knightons. 
I heartily hope I shall never see any of them 
again ! As intimate friends, I certainly never 
will ; and going abroad will be the best way of 
breaking up the acquaintance. 

"As to aunt Buckhurst, she will be as 
happy as a queen if we leave her in charge of 
the house; and, perhaps, papa will let that 
poor, forsaken little Zelah stay here too. 
They will be companions for each other, for 
they suit uncommonly well. I will advise 
papa to discharge all the servants excepting 
the cook, and the expense of the house-keeping 
for the three will be next to nothing. We 
may travel in capital good style without ex- 
ceeding our income by a single shilling. 

" N.B. — If this travelling scheme should 
take place, I must remember to lock up the 
china and glass ; and we must send oiu* plate 
to the bank, or it may be that the convenient 
habits of former days may be continued in our 
absence." 



* 



This extract will suffice to show that an 
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adventure, which might have very painfully 
affected many young ladies, had no such inju- 
rious effect upon Charlotte. The only symptom 
she manifested of having felt any extraordinary 
emotion whatever, was shown in the following 
note which she sent to her father a few 
minutes after she had parted from him at the 
door of her own room. 

" Dear Papa. Do not be uneasy about me. 
I shall do very well ; all the better for having 
so fortunately escaped becoming the wife of a 
very dishonourable spendthrift. All the in- 
dulgence I ask, for the purpose of recovering 
my spirits after the extraordinary scene which 
has just occurred, is the being left quietly 
alone in my room to-morrow till dinner-time. 
I dare say Zelah would like to call upon her 
friend Miss Herbert ; if so, send her there, 
with my maid to walk with her, and the foot- 
man to take care of them. I know this is very 
ridiculous, but if Mrs. Mortlake heard of her 
coming alone, she would think we were mon- 
strous. Adieu then till dinner. Your own 
daughter still. CM." 
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Charlotte showed her usual acuteness in 
her prophetic vision of a continental tour. 
The father and daughter were closeted together 
for a couple of hours the following day, 
and before they separated, as pleasant a tour 
was sketched out between them as could 
well be imagined. The old gentleman was 
greatly pleased, though, perhaps, a little sur- 
prised at the evidently unsettled state of his 
daughter's heart. However, he was too wise 
to question her on the subject, and his for- 
bearance was a considerable relief to her. It 
might indeed have been difficult, even for 
Charlotte, to have accounted satisfactorily for 
her philosophical composure of spirits after 
being separated in so painful a manner from 
one, with whom she had decided to live till 
death should part them. 

Her father had always thought her a very 
superior girl, and he probably thought so 
now, more decidedly than ever. 

Respecting Zelah, he not only pronounced 
a most ready acquiescence in Charlotte's pro- 
posal, that she should remain in his house tUl 
her wandering father and mother chose to 
reclaim her, but very cordially expressed his 
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satisfaction at leaving so pleasant a companion 
with his good sister-in-law. 

And thus, in a shorter space of time than 
most persons would have considered possible, 
the bride was converted into a gay young lady 
tourist, earnestly intent upon profiting by, 
and enjoying, all the delights of a leisurely 
ramble of three or four months through 
France and Germany. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It is not necessary to the progress of my 
story that I should follow my heroine and her 
father through the pleasant period dedicated 
to this pleasant tour. They were neither of 
them of that class of persons whose peculiar- 
ities of demeanour, under similar circum- 
stances, have furnished so rich a fund of 
amusement to the reading pubUc. Their ob- 
ject was to amuse themselves ; and in this they 
succeeded perfectly, without performing any 
feats worthy of record, either for the amuse- 
ment or the instruction of those who may 
hereafter follow the same route. 

Several circumstances which occurred during 
their absence from England were of more 
lasting interest to Charlotte herself, than any- 
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thing which occurred to her whilst she was 
abroad. I must not, however, omit to mention 
the manner in which this affair of the mar- 
riage manque terminated between the parties 
most nearly concerned. 

Not many hours were permitted to elapse 
between the departure of Captain Knighton 
and his family (followed by his disagreeable 
escort) from Mr, Morris' drawing-room, be- 
fore a packet addressed to Charlotte was 
breught to her by her maid. The abigail was 
discreetly about to retire as soon as the packet 
had passed from her own hands to those of 
her mistress, but she was told to " wait.'' 

On breaking the seal of the envelope two 
letters appeared, both sealed, the one being 
directed in the hand-writing of the incarce- 
rated lover, the other in that of his sister 
Louisa. 

Charlotte lost no time in unlocking a small 
cabinet, and taking thence a neat-looking letter 
or two of no very large dimensions, together 
with a morocco case lined with white satin, in 
which was deposited an elegant-looking, but 
not very costly bracelet. '* Light that bougie^' 
said Charlotte, addressing her maid ; and, al- 
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most as soon as the command was obeyed, 
the letters and the morocco case, together 
with the two dispatches just received, the 
seals of both unbroken, were safely enclosed 
in an ample sheet of writing paper, and 
secured by three goodly seals, bearing the 
impress of the armorial devices adopted by 
Mr. Morris. 

" Give this to the person who brought 
Captain Knighton's letter," said Charlotte, 
placing the packet in the hands of her maid, 
and, at the same time, enlightening her, as 
she intended to do, as to the manner in which 
the. audacious pretender to her hand had been 
finally dismissed. 

The arrangements made for the prolonged 
hospitaUty of Mr. Morris towards the for- 
saken Zelah were most gratefully acknow- 
ledged by her, poor girl ! and welcomed with 
very genuine pleasure by Mrs. Buckhurst, 
who had, indeed, become most truly attached 
to her. But it required no trifling effort, on 
the part of Zelah, to sustain her spirits under 
the prolonged anxiety she was suffering on 
account of her own family, whose silence 
it was impossible to interpret without terrible 
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forebodings of disaster. Nor could she, with 
all her struggles, become resigned as well as 
thankful— and reasonable as well as uncom- 
plaining, arrive at the state of mind she 
aimed at, when meditating on the happiness 
which, for a time at least, had seemed to open 
before her, while the prospect of passing some 
weeks with Catherine Herbert was in view. 

She so far succeeded, however, that no one 
found out how deep the disappointment had 
been ; and she was speedily rewarded for the 
efforts she had made to subdue the sorrow 

* 

which she felt to be as unreasonable as it was 
unavailing, by the unceasing kindness and 
attention of Catherine. 

Not a day passed in which she and her 
brother did not walk from Mrs. Mortlake's 
lodgings in Holies Street to Mr. Morris' 
house in Gloucester Place, in order to visit 
the poor girl in its solitary drawing-room, 
where the very rational Mrs. Buckhurst 
scrupled not to leave her with her books and 
her piano, while she occupied herself much 
as usual, though rather less actively, in taking 
care of the house, and every thing in it. 

VOL. II. o 
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It was not till the constancy of these charit-* 
able visits had given something like certainty 
to the punctuality of their recurrence, that 
poor Zelah began to value them fully at their 
worth. 

For the first week she never saw her friends 
depart, without a pang that made it almost 
doubtful whether their coming was a blessing 
or misery. But when, by degrees, it became 
pretty tolerably certain that the going away 
to-day was only a prelude to the coming 
again to-morrow, Zelah began to think that 
no possible arrangement could have been 
better. It is true, that the short evening after 
the late dinner was always to be passed tete-a- 
tete with Mrs. Buckhurst; for, as neither 
party possessed the comfort of a carriage, all 
evening meetings were pretty nearly impos- 
sible. But Zelah had never yet been so 
spoiled as to murmur at this, even to her own 
heart. 

There is no use in making a mystery of the 
fact, that no happiness she had ever yet known, 
no pleasure she had ever yet tasted, could 
compare with the bright hours during which 
she enjoyed, without restraint and without 
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reserve of any kind, the music, the poetry, 
the discussions in which these deUghtful 
morning hours were occupied. Was it possible 
that Zelah aged eighteen was in love with 
Montague Herbert aged forty, or very near 
it ? She would have denied this most strenu- 
ously, and, to the best of her belief, most sin- 
cerely also, had the question been put to her ; 
but I think she must have misimderstood her 
own heart, had she done so. What other 
feeling is there which can exaggerate without 
affectation, and tell fibs with the most per- 
fect sincerity ? And did not Zelah fib to her 
own soul, when she disclaimed, with all the 
energy of conscientious conviction, the idea 
which would now and then steal into her head, 
that Herbert loved her ? 

And, on his side, was he at all more true or 
more rational ? He did not, perhaps, deny 
quite so vehemently the possibility of his 
loving her ; but he was rather more firm in 
his conviction that it was utterly impossible 
that she could ever love him. There was 
one short, very short interval, while Zelah 
was still almost a child, during which he did 
think, that by snatching her from the hateful 

o 2 
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vanity of her father, though with barely in- 
come enough to keep her from absolute want, 
he might increase her chance of happiness, in- 
stead of destroying it. For had he not seen 
the pale and resolute firmness with which she 
obeyed her father, when he made an exhibi- 
tion of her, although every speaking feature 
declared her suffering under the infliction ? 
Yes, poor Herbert had seen all this, and had 
well nigh determined that he would offer his 
heart, his hand, and his scanty means, in a 
word all that he could offer, to save her from 
the continuance of this martyrdom. 

At the moment this resolution was taken, 
Montague Herbert had not the very slightest 
idea that his beautiful half-sister had made a 
serious impression on the loyal heart of his 
friend Frederic Henderson ; and, to his own 
great misery, he learnt this important fact 
within a few hours of the time which he 
had fixed upon for opening his heart to 
Zelah. 

This startling information caused him at 
once to set all thoughts of his own happiness 
aside, till the destiny of his orphan sister was 
decided. Should Frederic Henderson's choice 
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be sanctioned by the consent of his parents, 
such a marriage for her would do much 
towards removing the objections to his own 5 
for his three hundred a-year would be a very 
dififerent thing if he had no penniless sister 
to provide for. Things were in this state 
at the time Sir George Henderson first be- 
came acquainted with his son's attachment 
to Miss Herbert. The first burst of his 
indignation was so vehement, that those 
around him entertained serious fears for his 
life. His favourite medical attendant gave 
it very decidedly as his opinion, that any fur- 
ther agitation would endanger his existence ; 
and, upon hearing this opinion, even his con- 
tumacious lady lost courage, and confessed to 
her son that, for the present, she thought he 
must avoid alarming his father by any fresh 
declaration of his attachment. Frederic Hen- 
derson promised to obey her, as long as there 
was reason to believe that his father's life was 
in danger ; but, at the same time, he declared 
to her very explicitly, that he never would 
marry any other woman ; to which she replied, 
that it was very far from her intention to ask 
him to do so. 
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And then it was that Catherine's unfortu- 
nate brother again felt it to be his duty to 
forget himself, while the destiny of this 
orphan sister was still so. painfully uncertain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A GREAT many men, yomig, middle-aged, 
and, perhaps, even elderly, often blunder very 
egregiously in the notions they entertain re- 
specting the sentiments they have inspired in 
the tender bosoms of some of their fair friends ; 
and, for the most part, these blunders do not 
lead them to suspect the said fair friends of 
being too barbarously indifferent. But, now 
and then, it certainly does happen that a very 
modest man goes astray in the contrary direc- 
tion, lest he should interpret the looks of a 
charmer in a manner too flattering to his 
wishes, and place himself thereby within risk 
of disappointment. 

Montague Herbert was an individual of the 
second class. He was not a young man, as 
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compared with Zelah ; and many grave cir- 
cumstances had made him gravely feel himself 
still older than he was. 

Zelah, on the contrary, was not only very 
young in years, when her beauty, her painful 
position, and the singular mixture of shrinking 
pain, and stedfast resolution with which she 
endured it, attracted and riveted his attention ; 
but she was still younger in appearance than 
in years. 

She had been an object of great interest to 
him long before he was himself conscious 
"that he was desperately in love with her ; and 
that she should be in love with him seemed 
for a long time a fancy so utterly improbable, 
that he could not, and did not, understand her 
feelings. 

This sort of blunder, however, rarely con- 
tinues to exist long, when circumstances happen 
to become particularly favourable to the re- 
moval of it. As long as the meetings be- 
tween himself and Zelah took place only in 
Charlotte's drawing-room, surrounded during 
the happy mornings by the little musical 
coterie already described, and in the evenings 
by a larger party still, it was more easy for 
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Montague Herbert to continue in his delusion, 
than to conquer it. 

But no sooner had my heroine's matri- 
monial catastrophe broken up these delightful 
meetings, and rendered poor Zelah an object 
of acknowledged pity, instead of unacknow- 
ledged admiration, than something like the 
truth burst upon the exulting heart of poor 
Herbert, and he began to believe it possible, 
despite his age and her youth, that he might 
teach her to love him, even as he would wish to 
be loved. During a happy week or two this 
state of things continued ; not, indeed, that 
Herbert had told Zelah how he loved her, or 
that Zelah had ever been called upon to con- 
fess that she did, and always had, considered 
him as the extremest and most exact con- 
trast to all she did not love or approve ; and, 
consequently, the exact personification of all 
that she thought deserving perfect love upon 
the earth. 

Nothing quite so explicit had as yet passed 
between them, but both seemed to know that 
it must, and would come ere long ; and this 
state of mind was quite happiness enough for 
the present. 
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During this happy interval, Montague Her- 
bert was perfectly easy in mind upon the 
subject of Catherine's future destiny. Lady 
Henderson had assured him, in the most gra- 
tifying terms, that his sister was the only 
young lady she had ever seen, who approached 
the beau ideal she had always painted to 
herself as the fitting wife for her son ; but 
she told him at the same time that the young 
people must have patience, for that Sir George, 
who was less fortunate than herself in under- 
standing and sympathizing with the taste and 
judgment of Frederic in this important matter 
of choosing a wife, had unluckily selected a 
noble young lady, as imlike as possible to the 
object of his choice ; and the disappointment 
he had felt, from the failure of this favourite 
project, had occasioned a fit of illness, which 
the family physician declared might be fatal, 
if the shock of his son's mai'ryiiig any other 
lady followed quickly upon his rejection of 
the one his father had chosen. 

"Under these circumstances," continued 
Lady Henderson, " we must all submit to a 
little delay with as much patience as we can. 
As soon as the health of Sir George is re- 
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established, I shall, as far as I am concerned, 
withdraw all opposition to my son's wishes." 

It was perhaps about a month, or it might be 
rather more, after this conversation between 
Lady Henderson and Montague Herbert had 
taken place, when Frederic Henderson paid a 
visit to the latter with* a countenance that be- 
tokened anything rather than satisfaction. 

" What on earth has happened to you, 
Frederic ? I trust your mother is not ill ?" 
was the salutation with which his melancholy 
visage was received. 

" No, thank God ! My dear, excellent mother 
is well. But I see nothing but misery before 
me !'' was young Henderson's reply. 

"You have not had another wife selected 
from the peerage, have you, Frederic ?" said 
his friend, laughing, for his heart was light. 
He had just returned with Catherine from one 
of their long morning visits to Zelah, and his 
sister had for the first time drawn from him, as 
they walked home, a frank avowal of his love 
and his hopes ; and he had received from her in 
return a cordial congratulation, and a warm as- 
surance, that, of all the women she had ever 
seen, Zelah was the only one whom she could 
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sincerely welcome as a sister, because she was 
the only one sufficiently pure-minded and suf- 
ficiently intellectual to deserve him. And then 
they had lengthened their walk by several turns 
round Cavendish Square, during which he had 
amused her by drawing a whimsical but pretty 
picture of the sort of life which he and his 
little wife should lead on their three hundred 
a-year, probably at some cheap place on the 
continent, while she was performing the part of 
Lady Henderson at the castle. 

" But how shall I be able to live without 
seeing you, Montague?" she inquired, pite 
ously ; to which he gaily replied that no such 
misfortune was Ukely to befall her ; for that 
Frederic loved nothing better than a scamper 
on the continent ; not to mention the certainty 
of their bringing bag and baggage to the 
castle at least every third year — etc. etc. etc. 

In short, Montague Herbert was in much 
too happy a mood to be easily infected by the 
dolorous aspect of his visitor. 

The tale that young Henderson had to tell, 
however, could not be long listened to with a 
smile. His father, it seems, had sent for him ; 
and, notwithstanding all the fair promises he 
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had made to Lady Henderson on the subject, 
it was soon made pretty evident to his indig- 
nant son that he was as firmly resolved to 
prevent his marriage with Catherine as he had 
ever been. 

This was indeed sad news, and speedily con- 
verted the happiness of poor Montague into a 
feeling very much the reverse of it. 

" Have you communicated this change to 
your mother ?" demanded Herbert. 

" No, I have ^lot : I wished to speak to you 
first, Herbert," replied the young man, co- 
louring violently. " I wished to ask you 
before I saw her, — whether, if I obtained her 
consent to an elopement with your sister, I 
might hope to obtain yours likewise ?" 

It was now poor Herbert's turn to change 
colour, and he did change colour ; but instead 
of becoming crimson, like his friend, he be- 
came deadly pale, as he replied, " No, Hen- 
derson, never !" 

No wonder he turned pale when he spoke 
these words, for the doom he pronounced 
destroyed his own dearest hope, as well as that 
of his friend. 
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Henderson rose from his chair in silence, 
and turned to leave the room without speaking. 
It was not anger he felt, but it was something 
like despair. 

" Give me your hand, Henderson," said 
Herbert, rising also. "Let us not part in 
anger ! It is impossible you can doubt the 
nature of the feeling which has dictated the 
answer I have given you ; and yet it is hardly 
possible you should fully understand it ! You 
have no sister, Frederic! — nay, if you had, 
she would be no portionless orphan sister as 
mine is !" 

" Do not suspect me of being a fool as well 
as a madman !" returned the greatly-agitated 
young man. " I might have guessed the 
answer you would give me. You are right ! 
Catherine is not a treasure that could be seized 
upon by stealth without infamy ! Forgive my 
vehemence, and pity me !" 

He left no time for reply, and Herbert heard 
the house door close upon him almost before 
he was aware that he had quitted the room. 
The state of mind in which Montague Herbert 
was left was one of great suflfering. He had 
been so long accustomed to do what he be- 
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l^eved to be right, instead of what he knew to 
be agreeable, that self-control had become 
habitual to him, and a quiet conscience had 
atoned to him for the want of gay hilarity 
and buoyant hope. But the case was different 
now. He no longer felt quite certain that he 
was right, for it was no longer his own happi- 
ness alone which he thus sacrificed for what 
he conceived to be his duty. 

Poor Catherine had behaved so admirably 
well throughout the whole affair; had so 
steadily refused to give or receive any thing 
approaching to a promise, — till the young 
man's mother had sanctioned it — that his 
separating her now from the man she loved, 
solely by the exercise of his own authority, 
seemed tyrannous and cruel. 

Yet, how was it possible he could sanction 
the elopement of his sister ? And was there 
not another whose happiness he should sa- 
crifice also ? Could he, or did he, any longer 
doubt that Zelah loved him? And was he 
not rendering their marriage impossible, by 
preventing that of his sister ? Montague 
Herbert had often thought himself unhappy 
before, but he now felt as if he had never 
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known what sorrow was, till the destiny of 
those two beloved ones hung upon his fiat ; 
and principle, or pride, or both together, 
compelled him to doom them both to wretch- 
edness. 

Had Catherine been less entirely dependent 
upon him, he would have been tempted to 
leave the question to her own decision ; but 
he felt that there would be something base in 
throwing the responsibiUty upon one so young, 
and so confidently resting upon him in eveiy 
way. 

. At length, it occurred to him that he was 
not quite the only one besides the parties 
themselves, who ought to have a voice in this 
important question. Lady Henderson had so 
decidedly and so frankly declared her appro- 
bation of her son's choice, that he ought not 
to be called upon to resign it without her being 
consulted on the subject. 

This idea appeared so perfectly reasonable, 
that Herbert resolved within five minutes after 
it had suggested itself to pay Lady Hender- 
son a visit at her strong-hold in Buckingham- 
shire, and hear her opinion on the project 
suggested by her son, before he spoke to his 
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sister on the subject. Whether it was from any 
latent hope that his own hard decision might 
be reversed by her judgment, or merely from 
the relief experienced by postponing the 
dreaded interview with his sister, may be 
doubtful ; but he certainly felt less deplorably 
wretched after he had resolved upon making 
this reference, than before. He was too 
restless, however, to endure any delay, and 
immediately decided upon taking advantage 
of a train which would depart within an hour, 
and bring him to the presence of her ladyship 
at no unreasonably late hour of the after- 
noon. 

This project was executed as promptly as it 
was conceived, and Montague Herbert arrived 
just as Lady Henderson and Madame Von 
Oberstein were passing from the dining-room 
to the library, where coffee was awaiting them, 
and where they always passed their evenings 
when alone. 

Lady Henderson uttered an exclamation ex- 
pressive both of pleasure and surprise at see- 
ing him ; and then followed the natural ques- 
tion — " Have you dined ?" The answer was 

VOL. II. p 
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equivocal, for it consisted of a nod, and the 
words, " Thank you," followed by an earnest, 
but whispered entreaty that she would let him 
speak to her for a few minutes alone. 

This request was rephed to in her ladyship's 
usual style of prompt decision. By a wave of 
the hand she gave Madame Von Oberstein to 
understand that she was to pass on to the 
Ubrary ; and then, passing her own arm through 
that of her unexpected visitor, she led him into 
a small parlour on the other side of the hall, 
which was called Madame Von Oberstein's 
parlour, but which the terms they were upon 
permitted Lady Henderson to enter without 
ceremony. 

Having closed the door, pointed to an arm- 
chair, and placed herself in another near it, she 
exclaimed, " You do not bring me any more 
bad news I trust ! There is nothing the 
matter with dear Catherine, is there ?" 

" No," he replied ; " but 1 bring no greeting 
from her, for she does not know that I have 
left London. I am placed in a very painful 
situation ; and although 1 fear it is not in your 
ladyship's power to help me, I shall feel better 
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satisfied if I can receive your opinion upon the 
line of conduct which I ought to pursue/' 

Montague Herbert then repeated to her 
what, had passed that morning between her 
son and himself; stated very exactly all the 
arguments which had in a moment suggested 
themselves to him against sanctioning so des- 
perate an act as elopement, in direct defiance 
of the commands of Sir George ; but concluded 
by honestly avowing himself miserable from 
the necessity he felt under of condemning his 
sister and his friend to the sacrifice of all their 
dearest hopes. 

" I will not say that my judgment falters/' 
he continued ; " for it does not. I stiU think, 
as I told poor Frederic this morning, that it is 
my duty to refuse my sanction to such a step : 
and yet, Lady Henderson, there are moments 
when I almost wish he had taken it without 
consulting me." 

'• You Must not encourage such a wish, my 
good friend," she replied ; " for it is wishing 
that your friend should have acted in a manner 
that was unworthy of him. Sir George still 
declares himself to be very ill. Perhaps he is 

p 2 
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SO. We have been very patient and very for- 
bearing with him hitherto, and we must be so 
for a while longer. The idea of separating for 
ever two excellent young people as sincerely 
attached to each other as my Frederic and 
your Catherine, is as revolting to me as it can 
be to you. But they must be patient. Such 
an attachment as I hope and beUeve theirs to 
be, ought not to show itself by an act of such 
unseemly haste as an elopement. T trust that 
no such affronting proposal has reached the 
ears of your charming sister. I feel, indeed, 
very confident that it has not. After what 
passed between yourself and Frederic this 
morning, Ueel assured that no such proposi- 
tion will be made to her." 

" I shall then be spared the pain of avowing 
my severity to her," he replied, " for so per- 
haps it must appear to her." 

" You do not do her justice, Mr. Herbert," 
replied Lady Henderson, warmly. " My sweet 
Catherine," she added, " would be more likely 
to quarrel with her lover for such rashness, 
than even you would be. Nevertheless, she 
must not be harassed by any such suggestion 
if we can save her from it. Let her hear no- 
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thing of it from you, Mr. Herbert. Frederic 
has given her stronger proofe of attachment 
than she would be likely to see in this wild 
proposal. You have come to me for advice, 
and I do not think you are one of those who 
ask advice without any intention of following 
it. My advice is, that you should forget as 
speedily as you can the hot-headed folly into 
which Love and Anger, between them, have 
driven your friend. If he returns to you, as 
you may be very sure he will, treat him as if 
the scene of this morning had never occurred ; 
and let us wait a little while longer before we 
give up all hope of convincing Sir Greorge that 
the best thing he can do, as matters stand, is 
to withdraw his opposition. This is my ad- 
vice, dear Herbert, and I sincerely believe it to 
be the most discreet I can give." 

" I owe you more thanks. Lady Henderson, 
for all your kindness to us than I have time to 
give," replied Herbert, rising as he spoke; 
" and the best return I can make, is by follow- 
ing your counsel, which it is my purpose to do 
imphcitly." 

And then having exchanged a mutually cor- 
dial " farewell," they parted, and Herbert re- 
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turned to his home in a much more tranquil 
state of mind than when he left it; not, in- 
deed, that Lady Henderson had given him any 
very substantial reason for hoping that her 
stiff-necked spouse would permit himself to be 
driven in the way he did not choose to go, 
Jbut, at any rate, the misery of telling his sister 
that all her hopes of happiness were at an end 
was for the present spared him. 

As to himself he tried to restore his mind 
to its usual state of comfortless tranquillity, by 
remembering tjiat his condition was, in truth, 
no worse than it had been ; and he had still 
the magnanimity to rejoice that the deep secret 
of his heart, his fervent love for the poor, for- 
saken Zelah, had never been openly avowed 
to her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

That discretion is the better part of valour, 
we all know by rote ; and even the Lady Hen- 
derson, notwithstanding her dauntless tem- 
perament, had sufficient wisdom to remember 
this, as she sat meditating on the intelligence 
she had just received. 

The faithful Madame Von Obeifstein was re- 
called, and the two ladies sat in counsel toge- 
ther till a late hour of the night. Instead of 
betraying what passed between them, we will 
content ourselves with watching the result. 

It was not long before Lady Henderson 
became conscious of a decided inclination to 
transport herself, and the dear Ober also, from 
her favourite residence in Buckinghamshire to 
her not very favourite residence in London; 
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and as it was not much her habit to thwart 
herself in any indination which she was con- 
scious was decided, as short a time as possible 
was permitted to elapse before this change of 
place was accomplished. 

Lady Henderson was, upon the whole, an 
excellent woman, and really conscientious, 
although there might occasionally be symp- 
toms of self-will perceptible in the earnestness 
and promptitude with which she set to work 
to achieve what appeared to her to be right 
and desirable. Nevertheless, she was by no 
means addicted to interference in the affairs of 
other people, and was as far as possible from 
being a busy-body. But in the present state 
of her son's affairs she felt that he wanted help, 
and she determined to give it, provided it could 
be done without transgressing what (notwith- 
standing her independent spirit) she considered 
to be her duty towards her husband. 

She had hitherto been fortunate enough to 
find that her son, almost before he had obtained 
the dignity of the barbe au mouton^ knew right 
from wrong, and was decidedly inclined to 
prefer the former to the latter in all his doings 
and sayings ; and she, therefore, greatly pre- 
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ferred the letting him act according to his own 
judgment, instead of dictating to him herself, 
or seeing him dictated to by any other person, 
even if that other were his august father him- 
self. 

But the statement she had now heard from 
Montague Herbert somewhat alarmed her. 
She most cordially loved and admired Ca- 
therine, and very earnestly wished to see her 
become the wife of her son ; but she did not 
wish that her future grand-children should be 
the oflFspring of a pair who had eloped. It 
was evident, indeed, that the brother of the 
lady was both able and willing to prevent the 
catastrophe of the elopement, but his method 
of doing it seemed likely to prevent the mar- 
riage altogether, as he evidently appeared to 
think that the parties must meet no more. 

To find a middle course, therefore, was the 
thing to be desired ; and assuredly this was 
not very easy with the stem and stately Sir 
George Henderson in the midst of them, reso- 
lutely determined that no such middle course 
should be found. 

However, before Lady Henderson and her 
venerable governess parted that night, they 
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had talked themselves into the belief that, 
though difficult, it was not impossible, and 
that the first thing to do was to remove them- 
selves to Loudon. 

They found Sir George looking extremely- 
gloomy, and declaring himself to be extremely 
ill ; whereas his son looked extremely ill, but 
declared nothing as to his state of mind. Lady 
Henderson, on the contrary, looked particu- 
larly well, and declared herself disposed to be 
particularly gay. 

This declaration caused her husband to look 
at her with no very flattering expression of 
countenance, for his features expressed both 
anger and contempt. " Your ladyship has 
chosen a strange time for commencing a career 
of London gaiety. It would be better that 
you should delay the project a little longer. 
My health is giving way very rapidly, and a 
few months perhaps may suffice to place me 
among the honoured ancestors who never de- 
graded themselves, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, by a disgraceful marriage." 

This severe and very mournful speech was 
made a few hours after Lady Henderson had 
arrived, and after a dinner at which her hus- 
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band had betrayed an excellent appetite, 
though the act of eating was occasionally in- 
terrupted by heavy sighs ; for as his wife and 
son were both present, the opportunity of 
making it visible to both, that he was suflFering 
grievously in spirit from their sinful opposition 
to his wishes, was not to be neglected. 

Nothing could be further from Lady Hen- 
derson's wish and intention than to make light 
of anything which, at the present time. Sir 
George could do or say. 

" I am grieved," said she, " to see you still 
appear s6 much out of spirits. Sir George, 
and I do assure you that when I said I in- 
tended to be gay, I flattered myself that I 
should be able to induce you to be gay like- 
wise. My dear Ober," she added, " will you 
kindly order coflFee to be ready in the drawing- 
room in half-an-hour ? And you, Frederic, 
vanish also, will you ? I wish to speak a few 
words to your father in private." 

The young man instantly rose, and, having 
opened the door, he gave his arm with a good- 
humoured smile to Madame Von Oberstein, 
and they walked through it together, but not 
without discreetly closing it after them. 
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" I do assure you, Sir George," her ladyship 
began, " that my declaration of intending to 
be gay deserves gratitude instead of blame ; 
for It proceeded Z.My from m, hope that! 
with your assistance, and by giving up for a 
time my usual indulgence in the habits of 
retirement, which I so greatly prefer to all 
that the world calls gaiety, I might be of ser- 
vice to our unfortunate son." 

" Our unfortunate son ?" repeated the 
frowning baronet ; " I should think it was the 
first time that such an epithet was ever be- 
stowed on a young man occupying tlS position 
in society which is held by Mr. Henderson." 

" Alas ! Sir George," replied his wife, 
" important as both fortune and station must 
ever be to us all, it is quite a mistaken idea 
to suppose that happiness can be secured by 
the most favourable combination of both. It 
is not my intention, however, to bore you 
with the result of my solitary musings, either 
on this or on any subject. The purpose of 
my coming to town at this moment is very 
different. I am here. Sir George, expressly 
for the purpose of telling you, that I think we 
are in great danger of losing our son . . . our 
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only son, Sir George, and our only child. I 
do not mean by death, but by his deserting 
us. I have been told in confidence, by one 
whose intervention I will not betray, that 
Frederic is meditating an escape from the 
painful position in which your opposition to 
his attachment to Miss Herbert has placed 
him. Of course, this means that it is his 
intention to go abroad, and I have lost no 
time in telling you this, in the hope that some 
plan may be devised to prevent it." 

Sir George Henderson listened to this com- 
municatton in perfect silence, but his haughty 
physiognomy expressed very strong emotion. 
It was evident that he was in a fearful rage, 
but this rage was not wholly unmixed with 
alarm, and he seemed to be afraid of express- 
ing what he felt, till he had heard more. 

His watchful wife was quite aware of this, 
and thought it not a sin to be a httle myste- 
rious, and to appear a little more alarmed than 
she really was. 

"Never should we forgive ourselves. Sir 
George, were we to drive him to any rash act ! 
It is possible, indeed, that he may contemplate 
nothing worse than the leaving his native 
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country for some years. But even this, if we 
are left in ignorance as to the place of his 
abode, will be quite sufficient to make us very 
miserable !" 

These words evidently created more of 
anger than alarm in the stout heart of the 
baronet. " Miserable !'' he exclaimed, very 
fiercely. "And which party is likely to be 
most miserable ? My imworthy self and your 
honourable ladyship will, I flatter myself, have 
wherewithal to supply our daily wants by aid 
of the rents which my humble possessions 
afford me ; but the case, if I mistake not, will 
be somewhat different with this rebellious 
boy. Perhaps he may expect, and perhaps 
your ladyship also may expect, that I should 
deposit a few hundreds every quarter-day 
under some stone, or some tree, that he may 
have the goodness to point out ? But permit 
me at once to undeceive you on this point. 
If he dares to leave the country without my 
permission, he shall never receive the value of 
a morsel of bread from me, till I am laid be- 
side my ancestors in our family vault." 

" Perhaps, my dear Sir George, you may 
have forgotten my aimt's little legacy of a 
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couple of thousand pounds ?" said Lady 
Henderson, in the gentlest accents possible. 
" Indeed, such a sum was not likely to be 
remembered by a man of yoiir large posses- 
sions ; nor would my poor, dear aunt, Lady 
Augusta, have thought of taking the liberty 
of leaving such a paltry trifle to a son of 
yours, had she not been his god-mother ; and 
not having the power of leaving more, she 
ventured, poor old lady, to leave that. But, 
little as it is, I think it would enable our re- 
bellious son to exist without your assistance 
for a longer period than I should like to lose 
him." 

" And you really think he would be capable 
of enduring a lingering existence without 
horses, without carriages, without a valet to 
dress him, or even a decent house to cover 
him ?" returned Sir George, who, despite his 
muuitigated anger against his son, could not 
listen, unmollified, to his lady's judicious hints 
of his superior greatness. 

" I am, indeed, afraid that such would be 
the result of our driving him to try the expe- 
riment," she replied. " But it strikes me that 
the wisest course for us to pursue will be to 
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temporize with him," she added. " He may 
change his mind, as thousands more have 
done before him; and if he has not been 
driven by any intemperate measures on our 
part to perpetrate some rash act on his own, 
everything may end at last exactly as it ought 
to do." 

"It is possible you may be right, Lady 
Henderson,'* returned her husband, with 
blended dignity and condescension. " It cer- 
tainly is possible that by too strictly enforcing 
my rightful authority, I may drive his im- 
perious spirit into more desperate rebellion 
still. Explain to me, if you please, what is 
the nature of the temporizing course which 
you would recommend me to pursue." 

" In the first place. Sir George, I would 
give him no reason to suppose that you fear 
any violent step on his part ; and in the next, 
I would encourage his going into society as 
much as possible. When I told you that I 
intended to be very gay myself, it was with 
this view, and also with the hope of inducing 
you likewise to go into society. Nothing is 
so likely to banish all violent schemes from 
his head as perpeiving that everything is 
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going on pleasantly and peaceably around 
him." 

" I am perfectly willing to follow your lady- 
ship's suggestion," he repKed, " chiefly be- 
cause 1 can perceive no possible danger in 
doing so ; and it certainly may give the hot- 
headed young man more time for reflection 
than any other course which I can at present 
suggest." 

It was not verv often that this ill-matched 
pair acted so nearly from similar motives as 
on the present occasion ; for Lady Henderson's 
scheme was grounded precisely on the same 
hope as that now expressed by her husband ; 
as giving "time for reflection before any 
violent measures on either side were resorted 
to," was precisely the object she had in view 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The worthy Mr. Morris and his well-be- 
loved daughter returned from their very agree- 
able continental tour in excellent health and 
spirits. It had neither been the object of the 
father to marry his daughter, or of the daugh- 
ter to marry herself, in the course of this gay 
excursion ; and, therefore, they returned with 
no feeling of disappointment on their spirits, 
but, on the contrary, with the object of their 
expedition completely fulfilled. 

On arriving at Paris in their way home, 
Charlotte, ever thoughtful of the future, and 
quite prepared to recommence the brilliant 
career which had been brought to a temporary 
close by the arrival of her milliner's bill, failed 
not to provide herself with everything in the 
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way of attire which appeared to be the most 
decidedly the fashion, and in this way, it must 
be confessed, she spent her last shilling of 
ready money. "But how could I spend it 
better?" was the question she asked herself, 
as she gaily (in the presence of her father) 
tossed her empty purse into the air. 

** And is that empty purse all you have left 
yourself, wherewith to commence your winter 
career?" said he, laughing. 

" Yes, truly, papa !" was her gay reply ; 
" save and except," she added, " the pretty 
things which I have got in exchange for what 
lately filled it." 

"Then I suppose I must make a great 
financial effort in your favour, my poor penni- 
less daughter, and give you your next ^quar- 
ter's allowance in advance, as if I had not done 
it already three days ago." 

" It will be an amiable and very gentleman- 
like attention if you do," she rephed, laughing. 

In short, they were both of them in ex- 
cellent spirits ; and though Charlotte did not 
look the younger for her trip, for she was 
beginning to grow rather plumper than she 
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wished, she had certainly never looked so 
nearly handsome as on the day she reappeared 
at her fashionable chapel in a first-rate Pa- 
risian bonnet, which suited her to perfection. 

The return of the travellers was very cor- 
dially welcomed by Mrs. Buckhurst and poor 
Zelah; but though the master of the house 
and his daughter were both very civilly and 
sincerely declared to be looking much the better 
for their travels, they could not repay the 
compliment. Mrs. Buckhurst, indeed, looked 
much as usual, but not so Zelah. She was, 
on the contrary, looking both thin and pale, 
and not even her lovely eyes seemed to be the 
same that they used to be, for they expressed 
languor and suffering, though she did all she 
could, poor girl, to look cheerful and happy. 

The kind-hearted Mr. Morris immediately 
perceived this, and at once guessed that she 
was still left without -any tidings of her wan- 
dering family. He felt so sure that this was, 
in truth, the cause of her altered looks, that he 
longed to comfort her by the assurance that 
his house should be her home * until her father 
came to take her away ; but yet he shrank 
from asking her if she had heard from him, so 
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certain did he feel that her answer would be 
in the negative, and that it would be painful 
for her to utter it. 

His stronger-minded daughter, however, 
had no such scruples, and she did not let many 
minutes elapse before she said, " Well, Zelah, 
what news have you to tell us of your father 
or mother ? How long is it since you heard 
from them ?" 

" I have only heard once since you left Eng- 
land, Miss Morris," replied Zelah, becoming as 
deeply red as her delicate complexion would 
permit. 

" Well, and when are they coming back ?" 
rejoined Charlotte. 

"They say nothing about coming back," 
said Zelah, almost in a whisper. 

" You don't mean that they will let you go 
abroad by yourself to join them ?" said Miss 
Morris, raising her eyebrows into a look of 
great astonishment. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Charlotte,'' said Mr. 
Morris, with much less amenity than usually 
distinguished his accents when he addressed 
his heiress. " In the first, place, it is quite 
impossible that Mr. Richards should make any 
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such proposal; and in the next, I certainly 
should not let this dear young lady comply 
with it, if he did. I hope you are not tired of 
us yet, dear Zelah," he added, kindly taking 
her hand, "for we should be monstrously 
sorry to lose you." 

Poor Zelah was greatly touched by this 
kindness, for good Mr. Morris was not usually 
a demonstrative person; but she could only 
press the hand which had taken hers, and 
whisper, " God bless you, sir !" 

Charlotte, however, who was in high good 
humour with herself and her house, and the 
pleasant future which she so clearly saw before 
her, had no intention whatever to be unkind 
to Zelah, and said, as she gave her a lively 
pat on the shoulder, " Stay where you are, my 
dear, and perhaps we may have our dear little 
musical mornings again. Of course the flirta- 
tion TDetween the belle Herbert and the Hen- 
derson has not faded into matrimony as yet, 
or so important an event in the fashionable 
world would have reached us abroad.'* 

Zelah answered this approach to a caress 
by a gentle kiss on the cheek of my heroine. 
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but in reply to her question she only shook 
her head. 

" I suppose," added Charlotte, " that this 
said flirtation wants a little of my help to set 
it going again. Well, I must try what I can 
do." 

And then followed a few more questions con- 
cerning various individuals, who had the hap- 
piness of being known to Miss Morris. But 
the once familiar name of Knighton was not 
pronounced. When Zelah once more found 
herself quietly alone in the little room which 
had been assigned to her, she recalled, pain- 
fully enough, all that had been said to her 
about her parents, and recalled also the fact, 
that she had answered nothing to the inquiries 
made respecting them. At the break fast- table 
on the following morning, she, therefore, drew 
forth the one unsatisfactory epistle she had 
received during the absence of Mr. and Miss 
Morris ; and putting it into the hands of the 
former, said, " This is the only letter I have 
received. Sir, from papa or mamma. Perhaps 
you and Charlotte, too, will be so kind as to 
read it/' 
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" Shall I Tead it aloud, Zelah ?'' said Mr. 
Morris. 

" Yes, if you please," was the reply ; but 
poor Zelah coloured paiufuUy as she uttered 
it. 

The letter was as follows : 

" My darling pet, 

" Don't you pity your poor papa for 
being so long kept away from the treasure of his 
heart and the light of his eyes ? I know you 
do ! And I pity you too, my sweet Zelah ! 
F6r well I know that our love is mutual. 
Nothing can have been more flattering than 
the reception I have met with everywhere ; 
and I flatter myself that when the time comes 
for my return to my dear old England, I shall 
find myself a more independent man than I 
have ever yet been. The only inconvenience 
which I have to complain of, besides that of 
being separated from you, my beloved child, 
is the almost total impossibility of obtaining 
ready-money payment for my professional 
labours. In this, however, I only share the 
fate of other artists, for the system of giving 
^^■jj^edit is universal." 
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" What an immense consolation it is, my 
dearest Zelah, to know that you are enjoying 
the society of a friend, who, beyond any indi- 
vidual I have ever known, is the one whose 
companionship I should have the most eagerly 
sought for you, under any circumstances what- 
ever. I will leave you to guess, my beloved 
one, how greatly this idea cheers my daugh- 
terless existence. 

"As to the noble, generous-hearted father 
of your admirable young friend, I feel so per- 
fectly at a loss where or how to find words in 
which to thank him for all his unbounded 
kindness to you, that I cannot even dare to 
make the attempt. Tell him, my sweet Zelah, 
that, in reaping the laurels which are so libe- 
rally offered to me here, the greatest pleasure 
I feel is from the thought that, if I live to re- 
turn to England, I shall have the glory of lay- 
ing them all at his feet. And wiU he not 
deserve this ? For how should I ever have 
produced the works which have so suddenly 
extended my fame here, had not my heart and 
spirit found rest from the reflection that his 
generous care was over you ? The bright httle 
vision which is for ever floating before me, and 
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which often sustains my genius, when nothing 
else could do it, is the idea of returning to 
England, and painting a picture for the Exhi- 
bition, which shall have three figures in it. 
The group to consist of Mr. Morris and his 
glorious daughter — and of my little Zelah ! 
It is composed already in my head, in my 
heart, and in my soul ! My blessing rests 
upon you, my Zelah ! Need I add, that your 
mother and your brother join their affectionate 
greetings to those of 

" Your ever devoted father, 

William Richards." 

This flimsy epistle had no date. 

It would have been, at least at that period of 
her life, a positive blessing to Zelah Richards had 
she possessed less intelligence, and a less keen 
perception of all the various gradations which 
divide truth from falsehood. The plain fact, 
indeed, of her being left utterly destitute, save 
for the charity of friends, upon whom she had 
no natural claim, was obvious enough to be 
visible to persons of the meanest capacity ; and 
this fact itself was sufficiently painful. But 
the falsehoods which she, at least, so clearly 
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discerned throughout every Ime of that dread- 
ful letter were still more painful than the 
facts. 

She positively shuddered, as she confessed 
to herself, that she did not believe one single 
word of all that splendid history of profes- 
sional success ; nor had she much more faith 
in his purpose of returning to England. That 
she should be reclaimed when it was convenient 
to him, she had certainly no doubt ; but the 
vagueness of the interval that might elapse 
before this convenient time occurred, and the 
uncertainty as to all the circumstances under 
which it might occur, made her very, very 
wretched. 

Charlotte listened to the perusal of this 
epistle with a slight smile, the expression of 
which was somewhat doubtful : it might have 
signified satisfaction, or admiration, or quizzing. 
This doubtful smile, however, had nothing to 
do with the suffering of Zelah, for she saw it 
not. AU, in fact, that she did see was the 
affectionate manner in which Mr. Morris 
looked at her, as he extended his two hands 
towards her, and said, " It will be difficult for 
me, my dear, to be very glad to see your 
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father, if he comes to take you away." But 
though this genuine kindness from her worthy 
host was very soothing to her, it could not 
cure the wounded heart that it was meant to 
heal. The situation of Zelah was in eveiy 
way painful ; for even the liberal gifts, which 
Charlotte had so long been in the habit of 
bestowing upon her from her own wardrobe, 
ceased to be received as flattering marks of 
affection, when the giving of them had evi- 
dently become an act of charity. 

Nor were these sorrows all, or even the 
heaviest, that she had to bear, poor girl ! The 
conduct of her father in thus leaving her de- 
pendent upon people upon whom she had not 
the shadow of a claim, had very effectually 
chilled the fervour of affection which she had 
once felt for him ; and though she well knew 
that her mother was utterly without power to 
help her, she still felt that she might, from 
time to time, have written her a few lines in 
the course of the long interval during which 
they had been parted. But this she had never 
done ; and the feelings of Zelah were too true, 
and her judgment too clear, not to bring home 
to her heart the painful truth that, let her 
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mother be where she would, or however situ- 
ated, she was more occupied by seeking the 
admiration of the strangers around her, than 
in thmking of her absent child. 

It would be, therefore, untrue, to say that 
at the age of eighteen, Zelah did not blame 
the conduct of her parents towards her. She 
did blame it ; and could she have been enabled 
to maintain herself by her own exertions and 
her own industry, her separation from them 
would, in all probability, have speedily become 
less painful than a reunion with them. 

And was it, then, her painful consciousness 
of dependence that made her look so thin, so 
pale, so heavy-eyed ? Alas, no ! there was 
more and worse sorrow than that daily de- 
stroying her health, and hopelessly aching at 
her heart. 

Young as she was, she had for a long time 
been loving Montague Herbert with a devo- 
tion that had nothing childish in it. Her 
obedience to her father's wish and will that she 
should be perpetually exhibited, for the plea- 
sure and amusement of his idle friends, had 
become habitual as well as inevitable ; but 
she groaned in secret under the necessity of 
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yielding this obedience, long before the pro- 
tecting kindness of Montague Herbert had 
been manifested, by his watchful endeavours 
to save her from it. 

It would be difficult to do justice to the 
feehng which was created in her young heart, 
by the first discovery of the manoeuvres to 
which this elderly young man had recourse, 
in order to save her from being made a show 
of. At first she only felt the reUef, without 
reasoning about the cause of it ; but when by 
degrees she discovered that he had actually 
established a sort of protective system round 
her, and that he had enhsted his sister in the 
service, he began to appear to her in a light 
which no human being had ever before done ; 
for what he did was not to amuse either him. 
self or any one else, but wholly and solely to 
protect a poor little girl from doing what she 
hated to do. 

And then, after a time, followed the convic- 
tion that he prevented these exhibitions, not 
only because they were painful to her, but 
because they were wrong. And then came 
the flattering thought that he had so much re- 
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gard for her, that it was a pain to hiin to see 
her do what was wrong. 

Gratitude is a word that embraces a great 
deal of delightful feeling ; but it was not com- 
prehensive enoygh to express what Zelah had 
learnt to feel towards Herbert before she was 
quite sixteen years old. But still she looked 
almost like a child, and this must be received 
as his apology for taking so much notice of 
her. 

Another apology may be found in the fact 
that he really and truly believed himself to be 
so completely passed the age of young-manimiy 
as to render it quite impossible that any at- 
tentions of his could ,be mistaken for love- 
making. 

Nor, as it happened, did Zelah make any 
such mistake ; neither would she have fancied 
that he was making love to her, had he been 
a dozen years younger. 

There was a stern reality in all her feeUngs, 
poor girl ! which drove all fanciful interpreta- 
tions far away. But as weeks and months 
passed on, even Herbert himself, poor fellow ! 
began to suspect that he was not so old in 
heart and soul as he had fancied himself. It was 
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in vain that he persevered in repeating to him- 
self, " She is a child — a mere child ! It is im- 
possible that what I feel for her can be more 
or other than the affection which a lovely, 
highly-inteUigent child might inspire/' All 
this was but folly and falsehood ; and it was 
not very long before he had the misfortune of 
being obUged to acknowledge to himself that 
it was so. 

But Zelah, despite her youth, was more 
correct in the judgment which she passed on 
her own feelings than that arrived at by Her- 
bert in his maturity; for not only was she 
quite aware of the astounding fact that she 
loved him, but by gentle degrees she yielded 
her whole heart up to the delightful conviction 
that he loved her. 

When matters had arrived at this point, 
however, there was a good deal of happiness 
mixed with the doubts and fears which hung 
upon their future prospects ; and then came 
Frederic Henderson's declaration, which in the 
opinion of Herbert at once removed every 
difficulty. No enamoured young curate of 
five-and-twenty ever felt more comfortably 
convinced that three hundred a-year was a 
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very sufl&cient income for a man to marry 
upon, than did Montague Herbert ; and, to 
say the truth, few men of any rank or profes- 
sion could be so nearly justified in forming 
such an opinion, as he was. 

There was no self-delusion in his persuasion 
that with Zelah, a few books, and the simple 
fare to be found at a very easy rate in many 
and many a beautiful European hamlet, he 
should not only be possessed of sufficient to 
supply all his own wants and wishes, but, as 
he confidently and very correctly believed, the 
wants and wishes of his sweet Zelah also. 

But he had been long schooled in the 
discipHne of forbearance, and he righteously' 
and firmly resolved not to offer his hand to 
Zelah in marriage, till the hand of Frederic 
Henderson had been offered to his sister, with 
the knowledge and consent of his father and 
mother. 

Of the mother's consent they were not 
long left in doubt. The " musical mornings" 
had led to a perfectly clear understanding 
between the parties on that point ; but they 
}ed also to the frank avowal, on the part of 
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Lady Henderson, that the father of Frederie 
was as averse to his marriage with Catherine, 
as she was desirous of it. 

But not even to Zelah was this terrible 
sentence communicated ; for not only Frederic, 
but his mother also, flattered themselves with 
the hope that Sir George, who avowed himself 
to be very anxious that his son should marry, 
would be convinced, ere long, that this desired 
event could only be brought about by the 
young man's being permitted to choose a wife 
for himself. Yet weeks and months wore 
away, and this permission was still vigorously 
withheld, during which time the situation of 
Montague Herbert was infinitely more painful 
than that of his still sanguine friend, Frederic 
Henderson. For the latter was not only 
cheered by the pretty tolerably firm convic- 
tion that his father must yield at last, but 
enjoyed the pretty frequent consolation • of 
confiding these hopes to the ear of his beloved, 
and receiving the welcome assurance of stedfast 
aflfection in return. 

Far difierent was the position of Her- 
bert. He had long ago made up his mind to 
believe that his first duty was to supply to 
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his orphan sister not only the early loss of her 
parents, but the very means of existence, of 
which, without his help, she would be perfectly 
destitute when her aunt died. This heavy re- 
sponsibility. strengthened as it was by the 
tenderest affection for her, had made of him 
the " elderly man," whom my heroine still 
considered as rather too old to inspire a tender 
passion in any young lady of less exalted in- 
tellect than herself. 

Yet, despite this premature senility, poor 
Zelah had fallen quite sufficiently in love with 
him, for all her hopes of earthly happiness to 
rest upon the beHef thathe loved her in return. 
And, carefully as Herbert had resisted the 
dear temptation of recounting to her the history 
of his own feehngs, and the final conviction at 
which he had arrived, that she was the only 
woman whom he could ever wish to make 
his wife, — it is certain that she too had arrived 
at the conclusion, that she both loved, and 
was beloved. 

Neither did she find any great difficulty 
as to the interpretation of the reserve which 
he still maintained as to their future prospects. 

R 2 
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Catherine and Zelah were already sisters in 
heart, and the happy prospects of the former 
were as well known to Zelah as to herself ; nor 
had Zelah been at all at a loss to guess why 
Herbert had never yet pronounced the mystic 
formula, " I love you." 

She had already received from Catherine 
many touching details respecting her brother ; 
and among other proofs of his devotion to her, 
she had avowed her conviction, that as long 
as she continued to be dependent on him, he 
would never lessen his power of serving her 
by maiTying. 

All this explained perfectly well why it 
was that Herbert was still silent on the 
subject of his own happy future, though his 
confident hope of it was manifest in every 
look and every word — often, perhaps, un- 
consciously. And during this hopeful period, 
Zelah believed herself to be as happy as it 
was well possible that any human being 
could be. 

" But, oh ! the heavy change !" Since the 
terribly despairing proposal of the elopement, 
the manner of Herbert towards her was totally 
changed. Instead of their long delightful 
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conferences upon all things in Heaven and 
on earth, he rather seemed to avoid than to 
seek her ; and though the expression of pro- 
found suffering which she read on his coun- 
tenance convinced her that he was as miserable 
as herself, the consolation she derived from 
it was of no very cheering kind. When it is 
remembered, that, in addition to this, she had 
upon her young heart the weight of all the 
uncertainty respecting the situation of her 
family, which had been created by the wild 
statements contained in her father's letter, it 
will be easily beHeved that she was in no very 
enviable state of mind. 

It would at that time have been a blessing 
to her, poor girl ! could she more easily have 
been led into error by the flourishing state- 
ments of her father. But, had his letter 
contained the most dismal account of the 
failure of all his hopes of success, it could 
scarcely have made her so restlessly anxious 
as she was now. 

It is Said that a warning is better than an 
example; and poor Zelah's hatred of lies 
might be the result of her having listened to 
them, till her soul sickened at the paltry de- 
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vices, behind the shelter of which she had 
seen her parents live. 

She felt, as she read her father's letter, as if 
she knew a lie by sight, when she saw it ; and 
certain it is that there was not a single state- 
ment in it, from the first line to the last, upon 
which she did not perceive, and, as it were, 
feel, the timbre of falsehood. 

With all this upon her heart, it cannot be 
expected that she should greatly enjoy the 
speedily renewed aspect of gaiety which the 
house assumed upon the return of its high- 
spirited mistress. Luckily, however, for Char- 
lotte and her devices, Zelah felt it was her 
bounden duty, in her present situation, to keep 
all her private sorrows out of sight ; feeling 
that the worst return she could make for the 
friendly shelter afforded her, would be to 
throw a shade of gloom over a dwelling, which 
it was the dearest wish of her benefactors to 
render brilliant by all sorts of elegant gaiety 
and amusement. 

Never, certainly, had my heroine been more 
zealous in her wish to be successful in society 
than she felt now ; and very strenuously, and 
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I might say very dutifully, did poor Zelah 
exert herself to second her wishes. 

During this painful period, the tender, 
quiet, sympathizing aflPection of Catherine 
Herbert constituted her greatest consolation, 
and her only pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

During the winter which followed their 
autumn expedition to the Continent, Mr. 
Morris was, if possible, more indulgent to his 
daughter than he had ever been before. Had 
he known how completely heart-whole the 
young lady had been, even from the very first 
moment of her inevitable separation from her 
incarcerated lover, he might, perhaps, have 
been soniewhat less indulgent ; but as the 
origin of Charlotte's love affair and engage- 
ment was utterly unknown to him, he very 
naturally thought that, though like a superior- 
minded girl as she was, she put a good face 
upon the matter, she must have felt a great 
deal more than she appeared to do. 

Nothing therefore could go on more 
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smoothly than Charlotte and her engage- 
ments and receptions. 

Of the Knightons they saw no more than 
if a hundred miles had divided them, instead 
of as many steps ; and the acquaintance of 
Miss Morris had become so extended, that the 
withdrawal of the somewhat exigeante friend- 
ship of these Ejiighton neighbours was deci- 
dedly rather a relief, than a loss. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed, that she felt the want of 
their carriage as a considerable inconvenience ; 
and though her father was, as usual, exceed- 
ingly indulgent in the article of Fly%, this could 
only be done by a restraint on some other 
article of expenditure ; for, though resolute 
not to exceed his income, this very indulgent 
father had never scrupled to expend the whole 
of it for her gratification and enjoyment. And 
now again, therefore, the ambitious Charlotte 
found herself thrown upon her own courage 
and ingenuity, in order to find ways and 
means sufficient to enable her to retain the 
position she had gained, without confessing to 
her father, that, notwithstanding all he ex- 
pended upon her, he stiU did not expend 
enough. 
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It might be, that her strongest reason 
against making this disclosure to him arose 
from her conviction that, if she did make it, 
he would do nothing to get her out of her 
difficulty; for she had become by this time 
tolerably well convinced, that, though perfectly 
well disposed to give her all he had, he was 
firm in his resolution of not pledging himself, 
in any way, to give her more. 

That she blamed him pretty severely for 
this harsh restriction is quite certain, for, ac- 
cording to her theory, the estimate of a man's 
means ought not to be limited to the amount 
of his income ; a skilfully arranged system in 
the manner of incurring and paying debts 
being, in her opinion, fuUy worth some addi- 
tional hundreds per annum to people who ac- 
tually possessed such an income as theirs. 

But, for some reason or other, she never 
fully explained to him her views upon this 
subject ; probably, because she had a sort of 
instinctive feeling, that, from some peculiarity 
in the structure of his mind, he would never 
be brought to adopt her views ; and it was, 
probably, this feeling which dictated the fol- 
lowing entry in her journal. 
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" If the intellect of my father embraced a 
wider range of ideas, my position in society 
would be greatly improved ; but I have made 
up my mind not to disturb the harmony which 
exists between us, by attempting to convince 
him of truths, which, it is quite evident, he 
has not suflBcient clearness of head to un- 
derstand. I must make the most of what I 
can obtain from him, and supply deficiencies 
of all kinds by a judicious use of both his 
credit and my own. It will always be very 
easy for me to have recourse to the same 
scheme, which has just answered so admirably 
well. I can at any time fall in love with Mr. 
Cornelius Folkstone at half-an-hour's notice ; 
and even if he should not* happen to be ar- 
rested in my drawing-room, — a piece of good 
luck, which it would, perhaps, be unreasonable 
to reckon upon a second time, — I should, I 
dare say, be at no loss to discover some other 
means of escape. 

" There are, however, two other possible 
means before me, by either of which I might 
avoid the necessity of this sort of device for 
opening the coffers of my ultra-cautious papa. 
The one lies in the possibility of my attracting 
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some endurable man, of fortune sufficient to 
enable me to lead the life I do now (with a 
carriage to boot), without any trickery at all ; 
and such a proposal as this, I would accept 
to-morrow, if it were made me. 

" The other possible means of escapmg from 
the dire necessity of running in debt, would 
be the marrying a very pL, instead of a 
somewhat rich man. And this too, I am 
ready to do to-morrow, provided only that the 
poor man should be of my own selection. 

" It is very strange that I should go on as 
I do, year after year, receiving flattering at- 
tention, and no end of compliments, from all 
the men I meet, save one ; and that the conse- 
quence should be that this civil, and occasion- 
ally friendly individual is the only one to 
whom I would gratefully consent to unite 
myself, although I know, from his own state- 
ment, that he is as poor as a church mouse. 

" There seems to be something of obstinate 
wilfulness in this, of which a woman of my 
intellect ought to be incapable; I have told 
myself so a thousand times, but it is all to no 
purpose. The fact is, that every word spoken 
by this Montague Herbert has more interest 
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for me than I can find in the most compli- 
mentary harangues of other men. Whether 
this strange pertinacity of feeUng arises from 
that womanly spirit of contradiction, of which 
we are so often accused, or whether it be that 
this singular young man (for, quizzing apart, 
he is a young man after all), has really some 
peculiar superiority of mind and character 
that my judgment acknowledges almost 
against my inclination, I know not. All I 
do know is, that I would marry him if he 
would ask me to do so, even though I were 
sure that by doing so I should sacrifice for 
ever and for ever the honour and glory of 
being received by people of fashion, and of 
receiving them in return. 

" But although I insert this idle avowal 
here, in conformity with my stedfast purpose 
of making these pages the record of all my 
thoughts and feelings, it is but fair that I 
should add, in justice to my own common 
sense, that I have no more expectation of re- 
ceiving an offer of marriage from Montague 
Herbert than from the Pope." 

Charlotte lost little or no time after her 
return from her continental tour, in making it 
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manifest to her friends and acquaintance that 
her peace of mind was not rained, although 
her lover was ; but, on the contrary, that she 
had not only recovered her Uberty in conse- 
quence of his having lost his, but that she 
was determined to enjoy it also. 

Dinners and dances, both at home and 
abroad, recurred in a delightfully unbroken 
series ; and, though Mr. Richards and his 
rhymes were no longer to be had, the Morris' 
festivities went on very well without them. 

Zelah, indeed, still remained ; and though 
no longer stared at, and listened to, as an 
infant prodigy, had still attraction enough to 
be useful as well as ornamental. 

She was, indeed, very lovely, and not even 
the paleness of her delicate cheek could be 
criticised as a defect by the many who, as well 
as the miserable Montague Herbert, considered 
her as being perfect in beauty as in grace. 

Neither was her delicious voice forgotten in 
Charlotte's business-like estimate of her utility. 
Though she would herself have derived quite 
as much gratification from hearing " God save 
the Queen !" performed by a hand-organ 
under her window, as from the sweetest thrill 
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that ever issued from the lips of her gifted 
companion, she was perfectly aware of the 
drawing-room value of the latter. In calcu- 
lating her ways and means for maintaining 
the reputation of her parties, she was as me- 
thodical as a thrifty shop-keeper when "taking 
stock/' She knew to an inch the quantity, 
and she knew to a fraction of its value the 
quality of the goods she had to offer, and she 
estimated her possessions accordingly, without 
the slightest reference to her own private 
notions of their intrinsic worth. 

She was, however, very greatly to her 
regret, obliged to give up her musical morn- 
ings ; for Lady Henderson, who was at this 
time as business-like in all her engagements 
as my heroine herself, had not given up her 
castle, her books, her Ober, for the pleasure 
of listening to sweet music, let it be as en- 
chanting as it might; neither was it her 
object on this occasion to make herself, or 
her son either, better acquainted with the 
virtues and graces of Catherine Herbert. 
Neither was it by any means her object to 
nurture and increase the very sufficiently 
strong attachment of the young people by 
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bringmg them together, where they might 
indulge more freely than elsewhere in the 
dangerous delight of meeting. Her object 
was a very different one. 

Instead of escorting her son to morning 
parties, where he might enjoy the presence of 
his beloved — when no man but her brother 
was present to rival him— and where she 
might herself form her judgment of her— Lady 
Henderson's object was to escort her husband 
to evening assemblies, where she took ex- 
cellent good care that Catherine and her aunt 
should be invited likewise. 

Nor was her obliging assistance ever want- 
ing when an admiring youth of high rank, 
and there were many such, was desirous of an 
introduction to the lovely Catherine. 

Her readiness to oflBciate at these presenta- 
tions arose neither from a hope of curing the 
passion of her son, nor fiom any intention of 
plaguing him by way of a punishment for his 
troublesome constancy. But this noble lady 
knew her husband well, and now she watched 
him closely. 

Her scheme was not one likely very speedily 
to take effect, neither could she propitiate her 
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son's assistance, for the doing so would have 
been equivalent to the quizzing his father to 
him openly. 

But, in spite of these difficulties, she pursued 
her course, though the doing so often obUged 
her to he in bed all day, because she had set 
up all night. Poor Catherine, meanwhile, 
though touched to the heart by Lady Hen- 
derson's constant kindness to her, would have 
been thankful if she had shown it in any other 
way than by getting her constantly invited to 
all the fine parties going on. But to refuse 
the flattering attentions which it was so evi- 
dent Lady Henderson wished her to accept, 
was impossible ; and the more so, because, vnth 
a stedfastness of purpose which rendered it 
very difficult to escape doing her will, her 
ladyship contrived to make the chaperonship 
of Catherine's aunt quite unnecessary. It 
happened that our scheming Lady Hendersoi^ 
was herself the object of a long-tried and bng- 
admiring friendship. 

It does sometimes occur, that people who 
are not gifted with very superior intellect 
themselves, are nevertheless fall of admiration 
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for it in others ; and, unconscious it may be 
of their own deficiencies, take especial pride 
and pleasure from the companionship and 
notice of people of more than ordinary 
talent. 

Such was the case with Lady Mortimer. 
This wealthy dowager countess, who was still 
very far from being an old woman, was as 
proud of having her drawing-room filled by 
people of superior talent, as my heroine could 
be of seeing hers crowded with people of 
superior fashion ; and the reputation of being 
very intimate with Lady Henderson was the 
height of her ambition. 

The object of such an ardent admiration as 
this is rarely permitted to be unconscious of 
it ; and Lady Henderson was perfectly aware 
that she could in no way gratify her good 
friend so effectually as by making her confi- 
dentially useful. Not that her confidence 
was at all likely to degenerate into a gossiping 
disclosure of her family affairs; but ladies 
may talk very confidentially without doing 
that ; and it was thus that Lady Henderson 
disclosed her hopes and wishes to Lady 
Mortimer ; — 
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" My dear Lady Mortimer," said she, laying 
her hand affectionately on her arm, " have you 
observed that most beautiful creature, Miss 
Herbert ?" ,The eye of Lady Mortimer was 
immediately directed towards the person in- 
dicated by her friend. 

" She is very lovely indeed,'* replied she, in 
an accent of very genuine acquiescence. " Who 
is she?" 

" The orphan daughter of that celebrated 
Colonel Herbert who distinguished himself so 
bravely at Waterloo. I think, too, you must 
know her brother, — at least, I am sure that you 
ought to know him, for he is one of the most 
enlightened men we have." 

" Really ? I am sure I should bo delighted 
to make his acquaintance," returned her friend. 
" Perhaps you would introduce him to me, 
dear Lady Henderson ?" 

"I should be delighted to do it for both 
your sakes," was the reply. " And you must 
let me introduce her too, my dear friend," 
added Lady Henderson. " I know no one of 
her age that can be compared to her in talent. 
I am sure you will be perfectly enchanted 
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with her, for I think that you are capable of 
appreciating her. and I do assure you that is 
more than I could say to many, for she is 
excessively quiet and unobtrusive, as all young 
creatures of real genius are sure to be/' 

"You positively make me long to know 
her!" returned Lady Mortimer, with en- 
thusiasm. 

" How like you that is !" said Lady Hen- 
derson, smiling on her very kindly. " You 
never can hear of anything intellectual without 
wishing to. become acquainted with it. You 
remind me of myself in my younger days/' 

" My dear, dear Lady Henderson, how you 
flatter me !" exclaimed the delighted Lady 
Mortimer. " But I will not do myself the 
injustice of denying that I do love talent 
wherever I find it !'* she added, with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes ; " for, after all, what 
would society be without it ?" 

" What indeed !" returned Lady Henderson, 
with an air of as deep earnestness as if she 
herself was in the habit of seeking all her 
intellectual resources in the drawing-room. 
" But as I listen to you, dearest Lady Mor- 
timer, it strikes me that you might be of the 
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most essential service to that lovely and highly- 
gifted girL" 

" Oh, Heavens ! How delighted should I 
be !" replied Lady Mortimer, eagerly. " Only 
tell me in what way, and you shall see whether 
or not I shall be willing to profit by the 
occasion." 

"You are always kindness itself to me!" 
said Lady Henderson ; " and I will confess to 
you that in serving her you will serve me also, 
and very grateful shall I feel to you. This 
sweet orphan girl lives with her aunt, Mrs. 
Mortlake, who is the widow of the Honourable 
Montague Mortlake, whom I used to know 
very well. But she makes a miserable cha- 
perone for poor Catherine, for she is in very 
deUcate health, and runs off with the dear girl 
from every party before she has had an hour's 
enjoyment. I would willingly remain with 
her myself, but you know how rarely I go out 
at all, and it is because Sir George is such an 
invaUd that I go out with him just now a good 
deal, on purpose to prevent his staying too 
late, and therefore I cannot even make our 
carriage useful to her ; but if you, dear lady, 
could now and then " 
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" Say not a word more, my dear friend/' 
said Lady Mortimer, eagerly interrupting her ; 
" you could not in any possible way do me a 
greater pleasure than by introducing me to 
her and her aunt, in such a way as to induce 
them to permit my being useful. My car- 
riage shall call for Miss Herbert whenever she 
will permit me to have the pleasure of escorting 
her ; and, of coiu^e, I shall not relinquish my 
charge till I leave her in safety at her own 
door." 

As this proposal was exactly all and every- 
thing that Lady Henderson desired, no time 
was lost by her in performing the necessary 
preliminaries, and thenceforward her ladyship 
had nothing more to do for the prosecution of 
her scheme than to insure the attendance of 
Sir George upon herself to the parties where 
she was certain of meeting Catherine; and 
she well knew that there would be no diffi- 
culty in this, for he had never failed during 
her short annual visits to London to show 
himself the most attentive of husbands ; for in 
no way could he be so sure of being recognized 
as the son, the brother, and the nephew of her 
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high-born relatives, as when thus in attendance 
upon herself. 

As to his maladies, they seemed in a fair 
way of being perfectly cm'ed, for his son ap- 
peared very punctually both at breakfast and 
dinner, which of late it had not been his habit 
to do; and though he was not particularly 
gay, his state of mind appeared to be con- 
siderably less gloomy than before the arrival 
of his lady mother. 

The result of all this very gentle and very 
quiet manoeuvring was exactly what Lady 
Henderson had anticipated. Catherine Her- 
bert more than once attracted his notice by 
his hearing her proclaimed by the highest 
arbiters of taste as decidedly the belle par 
excellence of the season ; for by the irresistibly 
good management of Lady Henderson, she 
had become visible wherever it was the pri- 
vilege of rank and fashion to appear. 

There was a good deal of positively comic 
triumph in the vigilant, but covert glances by 
which Lady Henderson contrived to watch 
the eflTect of this upon her lofty spouse. More 
than once she very ably contrived that the 
unconscious Catherine should become the part- 
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ner, or, better still, be attended at supper by 
one or other of the expectant coronets who 
were the acknowledged targets of the season ; 
and, to crown all, she contrived also that this 
lovely, graceful, and always quiet-mannered 
Catherine should be placed in juxta-position 
with the silly, flirting, fidgetting Lady Julia 
Treinaine, immediately before the eyes of the 
stately Sir George Henderson. 

Had ' the poverty of Catherine been the 
cause of Sir George's averseness to her be- 
coming the wife of his son, all this manoeuvring, 
successful as it was, would have had no effect 
whatever in softening the vehemence of his 
opposition ; but, as it was, the case was far 
different. By degrees she decidedly obtained 
the place of a young lady of very decided 
fashion in his mind ; and though, of course, 
he never made her the theme of conversation 
in the presence either of his wife or son. he 
quietly derived considerable satisfaction from 
the conviction that the feelings of his heir were 
of a much more aristocratic nature than he 
had given him credit for. 

As it happened, however, Lady Henderson 
understood her husband too well to render it 
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necessary that he should dehver any harangues 
on the subject ; she knew she had obtained 
exactly what she had aimed at, and having 
very satisfactorily arrived at this conviction, 
she changed her tactics, and indulged herself 
in a little welcome repose. 

But her work was not finished, though 
the troublesome party-going preliminaries were 
achieved. 

Her next step was to seek a tete-a-tete with 
her son. She did not exactly open her heart 
to him as to all she had been about, or the 
result of it ; for with all her wilfulness she 
was a conscientious woman, and she would 
not have considered it seemly to have shared 
with him theamusement she had derived from 
watching the success of her schemes upon his 
father. Nevertheless, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the completion of her design, that 
Frederic should play a part in the drama : she 
■^gned it to L' however. ye,y AilMy, 
«>d m . n>.„Ber to .™d. „ m>S. a. -igW 
be, all appearance of a plot. 

" I think, my dear Frederic," she said, with 
very becoming gravity — "I think I have 
achieved something by persuading your father 
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to give up the notion of being too ill to go 
into society. I do not believe he any longer 
thinks Lady Julia Tremaine the perfection of 
womanly beauty or aristocratic grace. That 
is some comfort, Frederic, but it is not much, 
nor will it advance us much on the difficult path 
we have before us. My own opinion is, that 
the wisest thing you can now do, will be to 
go abroad for a few months. You really are 
looking very far from well, and I will tell 
^ your father, if you consent to go, that it is 

my opinion that you ought to do so. Will 

« 

you authorize me to say that you are too 
unhappy in England to endure remaining 
here ?" 

" I will authorize you, my dear mother, to 
say whatever you think it best to say, and I am 
willing also to do every thing that you think 
it best for me to do." 

" The most extortionate claimant for duty and 
obedience could ask no more, dear Frederic,'* 
fihe replied, " and I will lose no time in telling 
you the result." 

Lady Henderson's interview with her hus- 
band was not a very long one. She certainly 
looked a little solemn when he entered her 
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morning sitting-room, in consequence of her 
having requested to see him there. 

"Your ladyship looks grave," said he, 
looking as he might have done if he expected 
to hear that his son had eloped ; " I trust you 
have no unpleasant news to tell me." 

" Indeed I fear I have," she replied with a 
sigh. " Of course you must have observed, Sir 
George, how wretchedly ill your son is looking. 
It is in vain that I have entreated him to see 
Dr. Ludwick; he will not hear of it, and 
looked so harassed by the suggestion, that I will 
not repeat it. But he is certainly conscious 
of feeling ill ; for though he will not see a 
physician, he evidently thinks it necessary to 
prescribe some change for himself, for he has 
begged me to inform you, that it is his pur- 
pose to go abroad immediately. He is too 
wretched, poor fellow ! not to feel restless, and 
I really think it is the best thing he can do." 

Sir George became exceedingly red in the 
face. 

" Did I not tell your ladyship," he said, 
after remaining silent for a minute or two, 
" did I not tell your ladyship, that I should 
positively refuse to make him any allowance 
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at all, if he went abroad without my permis- 
sionr 

"I well remember your saying so/'re- 
pUed Lady Henderson ; ** but the circumstances 
under which you made this declaration, were 
very different from those which surround us 
now. As £bu* as I am able to judge» poor 
Frederic seems to have given up every hope, 
every idea of happiness. It is very evident 
that neither he nor the young lady to whom 
he is attached entertain any hope on that sub- 
ject, and it is equally evident, that the health 
of the unfortunate young man is giving way 
under the disappointment. His wish to go 
abroad shews with sufficient clearness that 
he never means to trouble you with any further 
importunity on the subject of his attachment, 
and assuredly the least that you can do for 
him, in return for this heart-rending obedience, 
is the permitting him to seek health, and, if 
possible, returning peace, at a distance from 
the scenes where he has suffered so much. 
So truly do I think it is our duty to soothe his 
wounded feelings at this painful moment, 
when the whole town is eloquent in proclaim- 
ing the beauty, the graces, the virtues of the 
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admirable young creature on whom he has 
fixed his affections, that I shall willingly, nay 
gladly, see him depart, although in his present 
state I cannot be insensible to the probability 
that I shall never behold him more. There 
was one reason indeed, and one only, which 
it struck me might be urged with some hope 
of success, as a prevention to this self-banish- 
ment. I was told last night, on very good 
authority, that Lady Julia Tremaine was going 
to be immediately married to her young 
brother's Oxford tutor, and, therefore, poor 
iVederic is no longer in any danger of your 
interference on her account ; but when I men- 
tioned this to him this morning, he told me 
that he was quite aware of it, but that the 
marriage of Lady Julia Tremaine could not 
possibly make any difference in his destiny ; 
that his existence was blighted by your for- 
bidding him to mBxry the woman he loves, 
and that he feels it to be desirable, for the 
tranquillity of all parties, that he should leave 
his countrv, as the most effectual means of 
withdrawing himself from the scene where he 
has suffered so deeply." 

Sir Greorge listened to this statement with 
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his eyes wide open, i^nd his mouth very nearly 
so. It was evident to Lady Henderson that 
the inteUigence she had given had produced 
a feeling nearly allied to dismay. This was 
quite as much as she hoped or expected, and 
deeming it the wisest course to let this feeling 
work, she rose from her chair with an air of 
mingled sorrow and dignity, and left the 
room. 

Sir George, thus left without the stimulant 
with which the power of displaying his 
dignity always suppUed him, fell into a 
fit of very disagreeable musing. K, instead 
of this seeming submission to his decision, he 
had received anything Uke remonstrance or 
even entreaty, he would have assumed an at- 
titude of dignified authority which would have 
sustained his own spirits, even if it had failed 
to produce any approach to submission in the 
opposing party. But what use was there in 
looking as obstinate and as dignified as an 
emperor when there was nobody to see him ? 
The confirmation of the rumour he had heard 
respecting the marriage of Lady JuUa irritated 
him vehemently ; for in the first place it con- 
tradicted all his pathetic statements respecting 
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her devoted attachment to his son ; but, what 
was, if possible, more distressing still, the 
choice she had made proved that she was 
utterly imworthy of the high estimation in 
which he had himself held her. Moody, very 
moody, was his state of mind as he meditated 
on the degraded position in which this conduct 
of his selected daughter-in-law had placed his 
son. He scarcely remembered at that moment, 
and would have found no consolation in it 
if he had, that his son had never avowed him- 
seK ready to reward her tender passion. All 
he did remember was, that he had himself cir- 
culated everywhere the report that Frederic 
was desperately in love with her, that the 
passion was mutual, and that they both lived 
upon the hope of being joined in holy wedlock 
as speedily as the cruel lawyers could be made 
to complete the indispensable business of set- 
tlements. 

And he had said all this concerning a 
trumpery girl, who must have jilted his son 
in order to marry herself to her brother's 
tutor ! 

A less irritable and a less magnificent man 
than Sir George Henderson might have winced 
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under such a concurrence of disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. 

And then he remembered — ^for how could 
he help it? — that the lovely creature jfrom whom 
he had separated this unfortunate son was 
evidently sought in vain by rivals before whom 
even his son might be expected to retire ! 

How well did Lady Henderson know her 
husband! How confidently, how distinctly 
had she anticipated all this ! The result, too, 
was wonderfully like what she had ,antici- 
pated. 

The next interview between the parents of 
Frederic Henderson was sought for by his 
father, and her ladyship was not permitted to 
complete her evening toilet before a message 
reached her from Sir George, requesting that 
he might be permitted to speak to her for a 
few minutes. She felt no inclination to refuse 
his request, and she rewarded for her obe- 
dience by hearing very nearly the exact words 
which she hoped to hear. 

" Lady Henderson," he began, " I have 
been thinking a good deal of what you told 
me this morning. The strange report to 
which you alludeij ^respecting the Lady Julia 
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Tremaine had already reached me, but I had 
flattered myself that it was false and slanderous. 
But, confirmed as it now is by your ladyship's 
report, I can no longer doubt its truth. I 
will not enlarge upon the feelings of indig- 
nation and contempt to which this disgraceful 
disclosure has given birth. It is perfectly un- 
necessary that I should do so. But I will, 
with all sincerity, avow to your ladyship that 
this most unlooked-for depravity on the part 
of the lady whom I was willing, nay, even 
desirous of receiving as my daughter, places 
my son's opposition to my wishes in a totally 
new point of view ; and I forgive him, as your 
ladyship is now privileged to inform him, for 
an opposition which, doubtless, had its origin 
in some only too well-founded doubts as to 
the conformity of her sentiments to her ex- 
alted rank. Such being the case, I permit 
my son to consider himself as restored to my 
favour. As to the attachment which he has 
formed to a young per on who, though de- 
cidedly a gentlewoman, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as belonging to the same station in 
society as himself, I desire that, for the pre- 
sent, the' subject should not be discussed be^ 
VOL, i|, T 
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tween us. I will not forbid his seeing her ; 
nay, T have no hesitation in saying that I 
should have no objection to seeing something 
more of her myself. She is, unquestionably, 
both graceful and lovely. I am told, however, 
that our son is not the only youth of high 
station whom she has captivated. Neverthe- 
less, if my opposition were withdrawn, I con- 
ceive that your ladyship's son, and my son, 
Lady Henderson, might compete with any 
rival. On this point, however, I beg to be 
pressed no further for the present. I have 
already said enough to suggest to the young 
man the propriety of at least postponing his 
departure from his native land. The brother 
of this celebrated young beauty decidedly 
looks like a gentleman, and 1 shall have no 
objection to your ladyship's making such a 
degree of acquaintance both with the brother 
and sister, as may give me an opportunity of 
forming a decided judgment on both." 

This very long harangue was delivered with 
a degree of authoritative dignity that might 
have suited a speech from the throne ; but 
Lady Henderson preserved both her patience 
and her gravity. 
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When it at length reached its peroration, 
she rose, and said very meekly, as she prepared 
to leave the room, " I hope and expect that 
when I have repeated to Frederic what you 
have now said to me — and I will do it very 
faithfully, Sir George — I hope and expect that 
he will abandon the terrible idea of flying 
from his country, in order to recover his 
peace." 

Sir George rose also, and majestically taking 
her hand as she approached the door, he said, 
" I hope and expect it also. Lady Henderson. 
But remember, if you please, that I make no 
promise. All I pledge myself to, is this. I 
will give myself time and opportunity to ob- 
serve, to judge, arid to decide." 

Lady Henderson bent her head in acknow- 
ledgment of this gracious condescension, and 
repUed, " I perfectly understand this. Sir 
George, and Frederic shall understand it 
likewise." 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Though it is quite certain that neither the 
mother nor son hung upon this promised 
judgment and decision as constituting a 
species of authority from which there was' no 
appeal, they were both exceedingly well satis- 
fied by the result of this important interview, 
and Frederic very affectionately embraced 
his mother in token of the gratitude he felt 
for her successful negotiation. 

He was, however, far from guessing how 
much he owed to the minor manoeuvrings by 
which it had been brought about ; but though 
her ladyship did not think it proper, or de- 
corous, to confide the details of the process to 
her son, the dear Ober was indulged with all 
the particulars of it ; and the same subject, 
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which had heretofore furnished the theme of 
many a very melancholy discussion, was now 
canvassed with very diflferent feehngs, and gave 
birth to hopes and anticipations as bright as 
every thing before had been gloomy. 

Nor was this all the gratification which 
arose from this altered state of things. By 
gentle and very judicious degrees. Lady Hen- 
derson contrived that Sir George should see 
Catherine under many various circumstances — 
all pleasant, and all advantageous to her. . He 
witnessed the enthusiasm, with which her 
sweet voice was listened to by more than one 
coroneted amateur ; and her grace and love- 
liness proclaimed by those whose fiat on all 
subjects was as unimpeachable as their pe- 
digree. 

Everything, in short, seemed tending to the 
issue at which both mother and son so ar- 
dently wished to arrive ; everything seemed 
to predict that, ere long, the fair Catherine 
would be proclaimed by authority, equally in- 
controvertible, as the only star at present visible 
in the zenith of the London hemisphere 
worthy of a place in the Henderson constel- 
lation. 
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Nor was Montague Herbert left out of the 
blaze of honour and glory which emanated 
from the unclouded brow of Sir George. He 
was frequently invited to dinner, even when 
the magnates of the land, in the person of 
Lady Henderson's nearest relatives, were pre- 
sent to meet hiili ; till at length the doubting 
Montague himself felt that Catherine had 
conquered, even where conquest was most 
difficult. 

All this smooth sailing was so very agree- 
able, that Frederic Henderson was for many 
weeks contented to enjoy it, without insisting 
that the proud pilot at the helm should at 
once steer them into port ; but at length he 
hinted to his mother that the London season 
was rapidly wearing itself away, and that if 
the great question were not asked, and an- 
swered, before the family left town, it was 
impossible to predict what might happen 
before they returned to it. 

This statement was too reasonable to be 
contradicted ; and Lady Henderson, at length, 
gave her consent and approval to her son's 
proposal of explicitly asking his father's per- 
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mission to oflFer himself to Catherine, provided 
he obtained the sanction of her brother. 

This proviso was decidedly a very proper 
one ; but nevertheless it produced the fraction 
of a frown, and a very complete sneer on the 
face of his father. 

" I do not imagine, Frederic," said the 
haughty baronet, " that you have any great 
reason to anticipate opposition on the part of 
the young lady's brother .... As to myself, 
I am quite ready to confess that my opinion, 
on the important subject of your contracting 
a matrimonial alliance with this young lady, 
is very greatly changed since I have made her 
acquaintance. I am perfectly willing to aver 
that she is in all respects a most admirable 
young lady, and one to whom the most illus- 
trious nobles of Europe might ally themselves 
without disgrace. In consideration, therefore, 
of your strong attachment to her, and of the 
charming qualities by which she has inspired 
this attachment, I am induced to accord my 
sanction to your offering her your hand" . . . 
" God bless you, sir !" exclaimed the delighted 
Frederic, too happy to be restrained by eti- 
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quette till his father had fully concluded his 
harangue. 

** Amen ! my son," returned the father very 
solemnly. " But suffer me to finish what I 
was about to say. I repeat that I accord my 
sanction to your offering her your hand, but I 
do not wish this offer should be made till the 
London season is at an end. The young lady 
will, I dare say, remain in town as long as we 
shall be here. — Not more than six weeks 
remain before my usual time of visiting my 
property in Scotland, and I should wish you 
to make your proposal the day before my 
departure, as I desire to avoid being ques- 
tioned on the subject by those who were 
acquainted with my wishes respecting Lady 
Julia Tremaine/' 

It was, of course, quite impossible for Fred- 
eric to make any objection to this clause, 
painful as it certainly was to him. But in 
truth, though he felt it to be so, his first 
impulse was to express his gratitude for the 
immense blessing accorded to him; and his 
first words, upon seeking his mother, were 
expressive of nothing but joy and thank- 
fulness. 
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But after this first burst of joyous feeling 
was over, he ventured to confess to his mater- 
nal confidant that he felt his position at the pre- 
sent moment to be very embarrassing. " Does 
it not look like trifling with her, my dearest 
mother?" said he. "What too must Mon- 
tague think of this capricious delay ? I know 
that it is not very likely that he should suspect 
that it arises from any indecision of purpose 
on my part ; yet still, my silence at the very 
moment when my father's demeanour towards 
Catherine so clearly manifests that I have no 
longer anything to fear from his opposition, 
must appear very strange. Do you not think 
so?" 

" I think the restraint thus enforced upon 
you must be very disagreeable, my dear 
Frederic," replied Lady Henderson ; " but I 
also think that you have Uttle to fear from 
being misinterpreted either by Catherine or 
her brother. But be this as it may, we must 
take the goods the gods provide us, and be 
thankful! Compare your position now to 
what it was a few months ag6 ! Remember 
too, that the delay demanded is not very long. 
A few weeks, Frederic, and then you shall 
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bring her to me, and I will embrace her 
without reserve as my daughter/' 

This reply on the part of her ladyship was 
very reasonable — so reasonable, that Frederic 
could utter nothing in return but a gentle 
sigh ; nevertheless. Lady Henderson felt that 
he was not satisfied, and, with a motherly 
longing to see him fully enjoy the prospect of 
happiness so unexpectedly opened before him, 
she added, " If you see Montague Herbert, 
ask him to call on me. Not that I have any 
intention of virtually disobeying the will of 
your father by telling him exactly what has 
passed ; but your future brother is not a dull 
man, Frederic, and I think that I may inspire 
him with something like confidence without 
entering into particulars." 

" I shall be greatly comforted by your 
seeing him, my dearest mother," replied 
Frederic. " His judgment, I believe, rarely 
leads him astray, and he holds you in too 
high estimation to believe that you would show 
friendship, where the doing so could produce 
delusion of any kind." 

" I think so too," she replied ; " and in that 
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case, dear sod, all that will be required from 
any of us will be a little patience." 

This desired visit was made by Mr. Herbert, 
and in a great degree succeeded in producing 
the effect which was expected from it; that 
is to say, it left no doubt on the mind of 
Montague respecting the affectionate feelings 
of Lady Henderson towards his sister, or of 
her earnest hope that the attachment of her 
son would at no very distant date be fully 
sanctioned by the approval of his father. 

"But we must have patience, my good 
friend," she added, with a hopeful smile. 
" We all know that Sir George had fixed his 
fancy on another daughter-in-law ; and, as he 
is a good deal accustomed to having his own 
way, we must let him take a little time to 
overcome the disappointment." 

These words assuredly conveyed a very 
satisfactory feeling of confidence as to the 
future prospects of Catherine ; but could they 
safely authorize him in offering himself and 
his little pittance to Zelah ? Was it not evi- 
dent that his sister was still in a state of 
probation before the eyes of the haughty 
baronet ? And might not his proposing mar- 
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riage to the desolate Zelah turn the still 
wavering balance against her ? 

The miserable picture which his imagination 
had so often drawn of the sufferings and 
privations he should bring on both these 
beloved beings — if both were dependent on 
him — recurred to him anew with all the 
force of truth and common sense ; and he re- 
turned to his solitary home with the melancholy 
conviction that not even the briUiant future, 
which seemed opening before them, could 
justify his asking for the avowal of the love 
which he felt assured he had won; a con- 
viction which often caused him more of re- 
morse than triumph, and created thoughts 
and feelings that had more of sadness than 

joy- 
It was within a few days after Montague 

Herbert had been thus summoned to a con- 
fidential conference by Lady Henderson, that 
he was invited to join a dinner-party at the 
house of Mr. Morris. 

Charlotte " received" in the evening ; and 
while her father and his whist-players enjoyed 
with closed doors the comforts of her lesser 
drawing-room, the larger, as usual, was en- 
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livened by the waltzers, who kept time to the 
music of poor Zelah's fingers. 

Catherine Herbert, who had, of course, been 
made acquainted with the hopeful state of the 
magnificent Sir George Henderson's mind, did 
not feel herself disposed to pass a whole even- 
ing either in dancing or in playing waltzes at 
the house of her friend Miss Morris ; and her 
brother, when he came to dinner, brought her 
excuses for not appearing in the evening ; and 
thus it happened that Zelah was expected to 
play without intermission for very nearly three 
toilsome hours. 

Neither the health nor spirits of poor Zelah 
were quite what they had been a year or two 
earlier ; but her will to do all that Charlotte 
Morris desired that she should do had de- 
cidedly gained strength rather than lost it, for 
how else could she make any return for her 
daily bread ? 

Let her feel as she might, either in body or 
mind, it never entered her head for a moment 
that it was possible she should leave the piano, 
unless her ever kind and thoughtful friend 
Catherine Herbert were there to take her 
place. 
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But it does sometimes happen that the 
weakness of the body can overcome the 
strength of mind ; and so it chanced on the 
present occasion, for in the midst of a most 
enchanting polka the forehead of Z^lah came 
in contact with the pianoforte, while her hands 
forsook it ; the result of which very awkward 
arrangement was, as may easily be imagined, 
" most admired disorder" among the dancers. 

Had this happened a moment later, Mon- 
tague Herbert would not have been there to 
witness it ; for after lingering with more weak- 
ness than wisdom in a corner of the room from 
which he could study the profile of the pale 
pianist, he at length resolved to go without 
attempting to speak to her. 

In truth, he had very nearly made up his 
mind to decline Mr. Morris' invitation, from 
the fear that he might be tempted to betray to 
Zelah — ^not his love for her, for of that he felt 
it was impossible she could be ignorant — ^but 
the blessed hope to which his interview with 
Lady Henderson had given rise, that the time 
was not far distant when he might ask her to 
become his wife, without the risk of plunging 
both her and his sister in misery. 
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But on this occasion, as on many previous 
ones, he came to the conclusion that he did 
himself injustice, for that he had already suf- 
fered and forborne enough to give him confi- 
dence in his own powder of suffering and for- 
bearing more ; and he, therefore, accepted the 
invitation, under the often-repeated promise to 
himself, that he would say nothing that might 
suggest any hope of a better future being 
before them than he had hitherto dared to 
anticipate. 

And he had kept this promise very faith- 
fully, and in another moment it would have 
been ratified by his leaving the house, w^hen, 
as he turned one parting glance towards the 
piano, its sounds ceased to vibrate, and the 
lovely head he had been gazing at fell forward 
upon the keys. 

The dancers, without a single exception, 
crowded round the fainting girl, as if a total 
exclusion of air was the best measure to be 
resorted to for her recovery ; and in the midst 
of this unmeaning display of seeming sym- 
pathy, the only being present who really loved 
her was constrained to stand aloof, lest he 
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might betray what it was necessary to her 
peace to conceal. 

The customary appUcations on such occa- 
sions produced their customary effect, and 
Zelahwas in a few minutes restored to con- 
sciousness ; and then Herbert for a moment 
thought he would approach only to touch 
her hand and say " farewell ! " but before 
he could reach the sofa upon which she had 
been laid, he was stopped by hearing one 
of a closely-packed group of three or fom: 
persons near him say to the rest, " Poor dear 
girl! It is really very shocking! I have 
been quite sure of it for some time past. You 
may take my word for it, she is dying for ^ 
love !" 

This was said by a lady, and it was replied 
to by a gentleman, who exclaimed rather 
eagerly, "And the object, Miss Reynolds? 
Pray tell us who is the happy object of this 
tender passion ? I should not have thought it 
likely so very pretty a creature was doomed to 
die of love !" 

" Oh, as to dying, that is only a phrase, you 
know. I am sure I hope she won't die of 
love, or anything else, just yet ; for she is by far 
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the best amateur polka-player I ever danced 
to," replied the lady. " But as to the person," 
she added, " I make a point of never naming 
people. All I know is, that he certainly does 
not care a single straw about her, notwith- 
standing all her prettiness. Indeed, I rather 
suspect that the favoured swain dislikes her 
for some unaccountable reason or other, for I 
have seen him over and over again trying to 
get out of her way, when it was as plain as 
the sun at noon-day that she was watching for 
him to come to her. But the gentleman is 
the very proud brother of a beauty-sister, and 
it may be that he draws invidious compa- 
risons." 

Montague Herbert waited not to hear any 
more, neither did he wait to say farewell to 
Zelah. But as he slowly walked home, he 
began to doubt whether his past conduct had 
been marked by that profundity of wisdom 
for which he had given himself credit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The result of this new view of the case, as 
it now stood between himself and Zelah, 
caused a complete change of tactics on the 
part of Montague Herbert. 

Had it not been for the state of indisposi- 
tion in which he had left her on the preceding 
evening, he would have made no scruple of 
going to Mr. Morris' long before the ordinary 
time of making morning visits, and asking to 
see her. 

He knew that it was not the habit of Miss 
Morris and her poor pensioner to pass their 
mornings together, the former being shut up 
in the little third drawing-room, which she 
had converted into a sort of botidoir for her- 
self; and here she remained deeply engaged 
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in receiving and writing notes and invitations 
of all kinds, and in bestowing whatever of 
the early hours were not thus employed in 
reading such Kght literary productions, both 
French and EngUsh, as fashionable ladies are 
expected to be acquainted with. 

Zelah, meanwhile, had the entire and ex- 
clusive use of the principal drawing-room 
during these same early hours, — an arrange- 
ment made for the facihty of practising 
any new music, whether for dancing or sing- 
ing, which it was the wish of her patroness 
that she should make herself acquainted 
with. 

Being quite aware of this arrangement, Her- 
bert would have had no scruple in availing 
himself of it for the purpose of the interview 
he sought, had she been well ; but, as it was, 
he thought it more discreet to be preceded by 
the following note : — 

" My dear Zelah, 

" I trust that my messenger will bring 
me back the pleasant tidings that you are 
quite recovered from your last night's indis- 

V 2 
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position. Catherine blames herself severdj 
for not having been at hand to help you 
play some of those never-ending waltzes. 
She hopes to see you in the course of the 
day. And I, too, dear Zelah, I much wish 
to have a few minutes' conversation with you 
this morning. Are you well enough to ad- 
mit me, if I venture to break in upon you 
during your musical exercises in the drawing, 
room? 

" Your's very truly, 

" Montague Herbert." 



To this note he speedily received the follow- 
ing answer: — 

" I am quite well to-day, and shall be happy 
to see you whenever you will call. 



ti 



Your's very truly, 

" Zelau Richards." 



But few minutes elapsed after his receiving 
this reply, before Herbert was on his way to 
Gloucester Place. He had passed a large pro- 
portion of his life in combating and mastering 
his own feelings. But it did not appear that 
this practice, constant as it had been, had 
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made him a very able master in this sort of 
moral fencing, for the attitude of composure 
he aimed at he could not attain, any more 
than he could the ordinary colour of his com- 
plexion ; for he was very unusually pale when 
he entered the drawing-room in Gloucester 
Place. 

As to poor Zelah, often as she was in the 
habit of seeing him, she had not yet learned 
to see him approach her without colouring ; 
nor was her complexion on the present occa- 
sion more steady than usual. The moment 
he appeared at the door of the room, her 
cheek, which had been more than usually pale, 
became for an instant brightly, beautifully red ; 
but before he had reached the table at which 
she was sitting, her whole aspect changed, and 
there was an expression of such nervous 
alarm in her countenance, that he stopped 
short, and said, " Zelah ! you are not well ! 
You are not weU enough to listen to me, 
dearest Zelah !" 

He was quite right. She was not well, not 
well enough to listen to him with even toler- 
able composure. 
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There had been a time — ^it did not indeed 
last long — ^but there had been a time during 
which the young Zelah had become conscious 
that she loved Montague Herbert, and that 
Montague Herbert loved her ; and while this 
lasted, the young girl, though neither vain nor 
silly, had never found herself as now tete-a- 
tete with him, without the thought occurring 
that if, indeed, he loved her, he might very 
Ukely take that opportunity of telling her 
so. 

But all such thoughts and expectations had 
long ago withered away, and she had gradu- 
ally come to the conclusion that she was mis- 
taken in fancying that his affection for her 
was any thing more than that of a friend, who 
had known her almost from childhood ; but if 
the disappointment which this fancied discovery 
brought with it was bitter, it was mixed with 
no feehng of reproach towards him ; on the 
contrary, she beUeved, with the most perfect 
sincerity, that she had been herself much to 
blame when she had so greatly misinterpreted 
his meaning; and her only consolation under 
this painful species of self-reproach arose from 
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a most sincere conviction that her ignorance 
was as pitiable as it was inevitable. For 
where was she to look for a femalQ friend, who 
would watch over and guard her from so vain, 
so contemptible a mistake ? 

One good effect, at least, issued from her 
thus thinking that she had mistaken him, 
and not, as was in truth the case, that he had 
mistaken his own position, and had fancied, 
for a short delightful interval, that he might 
permit himself to love, and be beloved, without 
injury to his sister; for, might not some 
shadow of reproach have attached to him in 
her estimation, had she known exactly how 
the case stood ? 

It is difficult for any one as miserable as 
poor Zelah had been, since Frederic Hender- 
son's proposal for eloping had changed the 
hopes of Herbert for his sister into utter de- 
spair — it is very difficult in such a state of 
mind not to blame in some degree the indi- 
vidual who had been the cause of it. But the 
only individual Zelah blamed was herself, for 
having mistaken the friendship of Herbert for 
a tenderer sentiment ; and now when she saw 
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him standing before her again» with his eyes 
fixed on her's, as if to read there what her 
hps had not; yet spoken, she positively trem- 
bled, lest she might again be betrayed into the 
same fatal blunder which she had committed 
before; and she unconsciously returned his 
fixed look by a glance which seemed to de- 
precate any proceedings on his part which 
might lead to so lamentable a result. 

Did he understand that look P Perhaps he 
doubted himself whether he did or not. In 
any case the puzzled question was made clear 
at last, and Zelah was made to understand the 
full extent of Herbert's hopes and wishes, 
almost as well as he understood them him- 
self. 

And then followed a long and interesting 
discussion upon the character and conduct of 
Sir George Henderson, a subject upon which, 
till then, Zelah had been very profoundly 
ignorant. 

Of Lady Henderson she had long formed a 
very decided opinion. The "musical morn- 
ings" had brought them frequently together ; 
and Zelah, who had repeatedly been honoured 
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by her ladyship's especial notice, considered 
her as the perfect model of what an English 
woman of high station ought to be. 

Self-forgetting and noble as Montague Her- 
bert's conduct towards his sister had ever been, 
it may be doubted whether he would not 
have acted more wisely, if he had been less 
reserved on the subject, towards Zelah ; for, 
no sooner had she been made acquainted With 
the real state of the case, than she declared 
with equal clearness and decision that, in her 
estimation, Montague could not or ought not 
to change the self-forgetting course to which 
he had pledged himself, and which he had 
hitherto so faithfully pursued, till his sister 
was actually married. 

In reply to his question whether she thought 
she could endure the life of strict economy 
to which she must submit, if she consented to 
marry a man whose income amounted to three 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds per annum, 
she replied that she knew very little about 
the value of money, never having been pos- 
sessed of any herself, beyond a few shillings 
at a time, as she had never considered th^ 
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Napa which her brother Dick had left with her 
as her own property ; but that she thought 
that if any body could Uve upon such a sum, 
(which did rijot appear to her to be a very 
small one,) she could do it. And when this 
part of the subject had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed to satisfy both parties, Montague re- 
ferred again to what she had said respecting 
the necessity of not proclaiming their engage- 
ment to their friends, till his sister was actually 
married. 

But on this point Zelah spoke with much 
more confidence than she had done on the 
question of finance. " I will not deny," she 
said, " that I have suffered greatly from the 
resolute reserve which your self-imposed 
duties towards your sister made you main- 
tain. Neither will I deny that I love you, and 
ever shall love you the more for it. But do 
not think me either desponding or suspicious, 
if I say that I think you are still a Uttle pre- 
mature, in what you have said to me this 
morning." 

" As how, my Zelah ?" said poor Montague, 
.looking very miserable. 
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" Nay, do not take my reproach too much 
to heart," she repUed, with a happy smile. 
" I do assure you, Montague, that I forgive 
you for it, so be not too inexorable towards 
yourself, even if I convince you that I am 
right. But the case is this, dearest Montague ! 
You vowed yourself, at an early age, to the 
sacred duty of watching over and protecting 
your every-way orphan and dependent sister, 
and most righteously and most nobly (as I 
know at the cost of many a heartache) have 
you kept your vow. Now do not spoil all 
this by making yourself an engaged and en- 
cumbered man, before your sweet Catherine 
is actually beyond the possibility of wanting 
you any longer in the joint capacity of a bro- 
ther and a father." 

" But your caution comes too late, my 
sweet Zelah," replied Montague. " I am 
already an engaged man. I am engaged to 

you." 

" No. I have not engaged myself to you — 
I will not engage myself as yet, dear Mon- 
tague — I know I am right, so do not look so 
very sad about it. My poor father was often 
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blamed because he left his pictures unfiiiished, 
and I remember hearing one very clever-look- 
ing man say, ' If you did not paint so well, 
Richards, this lazy trick of yours would not 
be of so much consequence. But a good 
work left unfinished is a lamentable spec- 
tacle/ I well remember thinking that the 
clever-looking man was quite right. And so 
am I quite right, Montague. When Catherine 
is actually married, then, and only then, will 
you have performed the promise you have 
made to yourself. I do not think I should 
love you so well as I do, if I did not believe 
you capable of faithfully adhering to the reso- 
lution which you so nobly made. And be- 
sides, you know, your doing so will never 
make me miserable any more." 

" But suppose this delay were to be greatly 
lengthened, Zelah? Suppose the illness of 
Sir George Henderson were to prove real, and 
not pretended, as his wife at present seeais to 
suppose ?" said Montague. " I am quite cer- 
tain that he will never suflfer his son's iharriage 
to be solemnized unless he is well enough to 
enact a principal part in the august cere- 
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mony," he added. "Must I remain a dis- 
engaged man as long as he happens to remain 
pecking and poorly ?" 

" Let US hope for his speedy recovery/' re- 
plied Zelah, laughing. "I have great faith 
in the powers of your sister Catherine, and 
acting, as she will do, under the commands of 
her betrothed, she will contrive to restore her 
subhme father-in-law to his usual splendid 
condition both of mind and body." 

" You seem to treat this question of delay 
very lightly, Zelah! You know liot, I am 
sure you do not even guess, how much suffer- 
ing it has already cost me !" 

" My dear, dear friend ! My dear, dear 
Montague !" exclaimed Zelah, her beautiful 
eyes glistening with tears. " Oh, what strange 
creatures we must be ! We are not only fools 
enough to ' cry for what we are glad of,' but 
perverse enough positively to rejoice (occa- 
sionally) at knowing that the most dearly 
beloved have suffered! And yet, even this 
statement does not shake me, Montague. My 
first object in wishing that you should form 
no engagement till Catherine is actually *mar- 
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ried, is most truly what I stated it to be. Bat 
why should I conceal from you that I have 
another ? My parents, Montague, do certainly 
seem to have forgotten me, but I have not 
forgotten them ; and I should be better satis- 
fied with myself, and altogether more easy in 
my mind, if I could discover where they were, 
and let them know, before I had formally en- 
gaged myself, of the honour you have done 
me by your choice." 

" My dearest love !'* repUed Herbert, " I 
should both approve and share this wish, had 
we any reasonable ground for believing it pos- 
sible that any letter from you could be so di- 
rected as to find them. But I mentioned the 
subject of their silence the other day to Mr. 
Morris, and enquired whether you knew their 
address; he assured me that you did not. 
What use, therefore, can there be, dearest, in 
submitting to delay, the termination of which 
must be so uncertain P" 

" No, Montague, it should not be uncertain. 
Their last letter bore the post-mark of 
Brussels, and though it is certain that a letter 
which I addressed to them there has never 
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been answered, I do not consider this as any 
proof that it has not been received. On the 
contrary, I think it extremely likely that they 
may be there still, though they think it best 
to delay writing till they were ready to invite 
me to join them. Let me address a letter to 
them at Brussels, informing them of the happy 
fate which awaits me ; and if I do not receive 
an answer to it within a month, I will not ask 
for any further delay on that score/' 

" It is quite impossible I should object to 
your writing such a letter, my Zelah," replied 
Herbert; "and though I think the period 
which you have named a very distant one, I 
will not even object to that, provided that you 
will promise me that this month which you ask 
for shall be the real limit of my uncertainty, 
and that you will not insist upon my waiting 
for the decision of Sir George Henderson be- 
yond that time." 

Zelah meditated for a moment before she 

replied, and then with a smile such 

a smile as seemed to reward him for all he 
had suffered, she replied — ** I do promise 

your' 
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I trust that my readers will not be veij 
much shocked, if I confess that this promise 
was sealed upon the lips of Zelah with a 
kiss. 



END or VOL. II. 




CHEAP EDITION OF HISS BTTBITBTS DIABT. 

In Seven Monthly Volumes, small 8w, Embellished with Portraits, 

Price only Ss, each, elegantly hound, 

DIARY AND LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHOR OF "EVELINA," "CECILIA," Ac. 

INCLUDING THE PERIOD OF 

HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 



In announcing a new and cheap edition of Madame D'Arblay's 
celebrated Diary, the publishers cannot convey a better idea 
of the nature of the work, to those who are unacquainted with 
it, than by extracting the opening passage of Miss Bumey's 
Journal, which was commenced in 1768, and continued, with 
but few interruptions, during the greater portion of the writer's 
long and eventful life : — 

" To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when 
the honr ariives when time is more nimble than memory, is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Journal — a Journal in which I must confess my eoery 
thought — must open my whole hearth 

When we call to mind that the person who formed this resolu- 
tion, and adhered to it during the most important period of her 
brilliant career, was one of the most remarkable and justly cele- 
brated women, not merely of her own, but of any time or country 
— that her family position, no less than her celebrity, commanded 
for her an intimate intercourse with all who were illustrious in 
English Literature and Art during their most illustrious era, 
and that the results of such resolution are here given to the 
world precisely as they left the hand of their writer (the omis- 
sions required by personal and family considerations being alone 
excepted), the interest this work must excite, can scarcely be 
increased; yet it ought to be stated, that, shortly after the 
publication of her second work, "Cecilia," she was spon- 
taneously offered by Queen Charlotte a situation about her 
Majestjr's person, which brought her into daily intercourse with 
every individual forming the Court of George III. During 
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this remarkable period of her life, lnCss Bumey never omitted 
to note in her iomuX sndh events and conversations of the 
past day as she deemed worthy of record* and might be given 
without ainr violation of c«nfi(Uaioe ; and theee «beldhes of the 
Court of (reorge m. during the important era in question form 
part of the work now announced. 

The CosBBSPOKDSKCE, which takes its place charvnologioafly 
with the DiABi^ tnd«des, besiies a large number Af Madme 
D'Arbla/s own Letters, a selection from those addressed to her 
by the various distii^iushed litartry and ottier persons with 
whom she was intimate. 



opnrioirs 07 the pbess. 

EDIKBUBGH REVIEW. 

« Madame D'Arblaj lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before 
she fWBt benoe, ilbt^ seal wlnkdi s 4id4on scft: ^exoept on ohc xsmo <n tin de- 
parted. AS those idiom we hare been accnrtemed to revere as nrtjetflecfeul 
pstiiarchs seemed cboldren when compared wikh her; for Boxke had sat np 
all ni^ to lead her writings, ai^ Johnson had prononnced her superKH: to 
fielding, when Sogers was still a schoolboy, and SoQthe7 still in petficoata 
Her Diarj is written In her earliest and best manner ; in true woman's Eng- 
lish, clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted bj every person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and oitr 
maimers. 
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" Miss BumeVs work ought to be placed beside BosweIl*s * Life,' to which 
it forms an exc^ent supplement." 

UXEBABY GAZETTE. 

" This pubUcation wiU take its place in the libraries besidfi WalpdftSBd 
Boswell." 

17AVAL ASTD MILITABY GAZETTE. 

" A WQik nneqioalled in. literaiy and social value hj anything else of a jimikr 
Idnd in the language.^ 

" This work may be considered a kind of sapplement to BosweJI^ Lifis of 
Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of socie^ as it ensted in mannersi, tast^ 
and literature, in the reign of George the Tnlrd, drawn by a pemal as vma 
and biUiiaBt as that of Any of the eebbrated persons who oompesed the cKde.** 

POST. 

" ABss Bumey*s Diary, sparHing with wft, teeming with lively anecdote 
and dekctable goeslp, and tali of sound and discreet views of peraons and 
things, will be perused with uxterest by all dasses of readers.^ 







CHEAP EmnON OP IHE LIVES OF THE ODEEHS. 

Now in course of PvibUcaiion, in Eight Monthly Volumes^ post octavo 
(comprising from 600 to 700 pages each), commencing the lit 
Januarjf^ 1654, Price only 7«. Odf. per Vobtme^ elegantly baand^ 

LIVES 

OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OP EVERY QUEEN, 

BEAUXIFITLLT ENG&iVED FROM THS MOST MUTBSSTIO SOirSGSg. 



In announcing a cheap Edition of tbis important and inte- 
resting work, which has been considered unique in biographical 
literature, the publishers again beg to direet attention to the 
following extract from the author^s prefiuje: — ** A revised 
edition of the ^ lives of the Queens ox England, embodying 
the important eolleciions which have been brought to Hght 
since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to 
ihe world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from 
authentic and properly verified sources. The series, com- 
mencing with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies 
that most interesting and important period of our nationai chro- 
nologv, from the death of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon 
line, Edward the Confessor, to the demise of the last sovereign 
of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprises therein 
thirty queens who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four 
the reg^ diadem of this realm. We have related the parentage 
of every queen, described her education, traced the influence 
of family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, 
as well as the genieral history of her times, and its effects on 
her character, and we have done so with singleness of heart, 
imbiassed by selfish interests or narrow views. Such as they 
were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, bodi in 



good and ill, without regard to any other considerations than 
the development of the/ac/5. Their sayings, their doings, their 
manners, their costume, will he found faithfully chronicled in 
this work, which also includes the most interesting of their 
letters. The hope that the ^ Lives of the Queens of England' 
might he regarded as a national work, honourable to the 
female character, and generally useful to society, has encou- 
raged us to the completion of the task.*' 



OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

PBOM THE TIMES. 

" These volmnes have the fascination of romance iinited to the integrity of 
history. The work is written by a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable 
industry, and careful judgment. All these qu^ifications for a biographer and 
an historian she has brought to bear upon the subject of her yolnmes, and fiwm 
them has resulted a narrative mterestmg to all, and more particnlarly interest- 
ing to that portion of the community to whom the more refined researches of 
literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work should be read, 
and no doubt will oe read, by all who are anxious for information. It is a lucid 
arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination 
of industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in bio* 
graphers of crowned heads." 

MORiriNO HEBALD. 

" A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of bi<^raphies, 
in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is 
the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw 
new light on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render 
every portion of our annals which she has described an interesting and valuable 
study. She has given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, 
and we have no hesitation in affirming that no one can be said to possess an 
accurate knowledge of the history of the country who has not studied this truly 
national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that further I 
research on the part of the author, and of embellishment on the part of the pub- ! 
lishers, could tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attractive, than I 
it had been in its original form." 

MOENIN O CHBONICLE. 

" A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainty no lady of our 
day who has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor 
is there any other whose works possess a desper or more enduring interest." 

MORNING POST. 

" We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most en- 
tertaining historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of power- 
ful and active mind, as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose." 

QUAETEELT EEVIEW. 

" Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. au- 
thorities not previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition 
to our biographical library." 

ATHENJEUM. 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every 
kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and research conld collect. 
We have derived much entertainment and instruction from the work." 







NEW MBRABY EDEION, WITH PORTRAITS, 01 

FEFTiS' DIAST AXD COSSESFONDENCE. 



Now ready ^ elegantly printed^ in Four Volumes^ demy octavo^ a new 
and improved Library Edition^ including all ike late important MS. 
Additions^ and upwards of Two Hundred additional Notes^ and 
Letters^ Index, ^c, price lOs, 6d, per Volume, handsomely bound, 
of the 

DIABY AND COBB:ESFOirDENCE OF 

SAMUEL PEPTS, F.R.S., 

8ECRETABY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE REIGNS OF CHARLES H. 

AND JAMES II. 

EDITED BY EICHAED LOBD BBAYBROOEJl. 



The authority of Pepts, as an historian and illustrator of 
a considerable portion of the seventeenth century, has been 
so fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it is 
now scarcely necessary even to remind the reader of the ad- 
vantages he possessed for producing the most complete and 
trustworthy record of events, and the most agreeable picture 
of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any 
nation. In confidential communication with the reigning 
sovereigns, holding high official employment, placed at the 
head of the Scientific and Learned oi a period remarkable 
for intellectual impulse, mingling in every circle, and ob- 
serving everything and everybody whose characteristics were 
worth noting down; and possessing, moreover, an intelli- 
gence peculiarly fitted for seizing the most graphic points in 
whatever he attempted to delineate, Pepts may be considered 
the most valuable as well as the most entertaining of our 
IS'ational Historians. 

A New Library Edition of this work, comprising all the 
restored passages and the additional annotations that have 
been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and his- 
torical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless 
be regarded as one of the most agreeable additions that could 
be made to the library of the general reader. 



OPHIOHS OF THE PEESS OH PEPYS' DIAEY. 

FKOM THE BOUIBUKOH SETIBW. 

^^WAomtrnMioBg taj caceeptian im fkwwa of ai^ €4her protoctian 
of ancient or modem diarists, we nnhesitatinffly characterise &iB journal 
as the most remarkable production of its kmd which has ever been 
fptnn to the worid. Fepya' Dianj ntkes us compTChwd the greal 
historical eyeoto of the age, and the people who boie a part in them, 
and gives us more clear glimpses into &e true Engfish life of the times 
thsDEi an the olher meoioikk of them tliat hare come down toomr qwil** 

VftOM TMir gVABTBBET XBTISW. 

" There is much in Fepys' Diary that throws a distinct and vivid 
light over the picture of England and ita government during ^e i>eriod 
succeeding the Bestoration. I^ quitting the broad paA of history, we 
look, for mioote infotoBatioa cancemiBg ancient raanneTS and customs, 
the progvesfi d arts and sciences, 93ad the various brandies of antiquity, 
we have never seen a mine so rich as these volumes. The variety of 
Pepya' tastes and pursuits led him into almost every dq^artment of 
life. He was a man of business, a man of information, a man of whim, 
and, to a certain degree, a man of pleasure. He was a statesman, a 
helesprUy a virtioso, and a connoisseur. Bis cuxiosity nnde him an 
unwearied, as well as an universal, learner, and whatever he saw found, 
its way into his tablets." 

FSOH THB ATHENJBTTM. 

^ The best book of its kind in the En^sh hmgnoge. The new 
matter is extremdy curious, and occanonaUy fas more cliaraetemtus 
and entertaining than the M, The writer it seen in a dearer U|^ 
and theieader ia taJcen intohia inmost souL Pepys' Diary is the aMest 
picture of the age in which the writer lived, and a work of standard im- 
portance in English literature.* 

?BOM THB EXAJCrBTHK. 

** We plaee a high vahie on Pepys* Diary aa the riclnst and most 
d^g^tlbl coQtribotion ever made to the history cC English life and 
nuomen in the latter half of the seventeenth century.' 

FROU TAXE'S KAGAZINB. 

** We owe Pepys a debt of gratitude for the rare and curious infbima* 
tion he has bequeathed to us in this most amusing andmteresting work. 
His Diary & valuable, as depicting to us many of tiie moat imporlaiii 
diaraolers of the times. Ita author has beqiKathed to us the icoovdsoC 
his heazi— the very reflection of his energetie mind; andhia ^^oainihiit 
h^^ narrative clears up numerous disputed points— throws lig^tinto 
many of the dark comers of history, and lays bare the hidden suhstratum 
of events whidi gave birth to, and supported the vinbie jMrosrees o^ the 
nation." 

VBOC THB MOBKINO VOffS^ 

^Of all the reoords that have ever been published^ Pepyi* Diaiy 
gives us the most vivid and trustworthy picture of the timea, and the 
clearest view of the state of English public aflfairs and of Ehginh 
society during the reign of Charles II. We see thoe, aa ia a nuqa^ 
the vices of the monarch, the intrigues of the Cabdne^ the wanton fioUiea 
of the court, and the many calamities to which the nation was antjected 
during the memorable period of fire, plague, and general Hcentiousness." 




IMPfmiAXT NEW HISTOBICAL WOBK 



Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8t;o, emhelUshed with Portraits, price 2l«. bound, 

THE QTIEMS 
BEFOKE THE CONQUEST, 



MBS. MATTHEW HALL. 



Thss£ Yolmnes, it is believed^ will be found to present the first con- 
iaected outline of the history of Boyal women prior to the I^orman 
Conquest. Most readers are acquainted; throtigh the me^nm of Miss 
Striddand's admirable work, with the personal memoirs of llatild!% 
Queen of the Conqueror, and her successors who were united by the 
tie matrimomal to our English monarcbs; yet who can trace eyen an 
outline of the life of Editha the Good, her contemporary and yrede- 
cassor on the thzone? Of the stormy and troubled hiatoiy of QpeeE 
!EaiBa,who was- w^ of tw» kings, and mothez alaa of two, and who 
first iBtrodoccd her JSTorman countrymen into England^ still less la 
known. Nor are theretobelbund aay connected details cooBsenihiS 
the wiTes of those Saxon lunga wlio laod the foundstioa of our Ea^Mi 
knrs^ and InstitBtioiiff. J^e one has been foond to go bac^ beyenallke 
era of the Conquest to seardi amid dosty and wiBcm-eafien recDrda ftr 
details illustratiye of the Tast mine of history, wiHi all its hidden 
stores of wealth, from the first to the eleyentb, century* InTest^^ation 
has commenced from a point more ludd, whenKorman conquerar» im- 
posed I2ie BcoBOflday Book aa a, lastinf^ token of their power* 

Woman, possessing', as i^e ercr does, an all-powerfal inffaence tffa 
the events of her day, has thrown a bright light over the daifc history 
of the first eleven centuries of our annals, and durin^^ that period we 
discover a succession of important historical events which have oc- 
curred through her Instrumentality. 

A narrative of the leading features of such a period camot f$S^ il la 
hq^ to piwe s vsefiol study to those who desir» as islrododton to 
the History of EngHmd; for l^ese persons! records of the wivtea end 
dffQghters of our ear(f mcnarc h s, form natuzalTy the coimeethag links 
between many pubSc events which would otherwise remain detached 
and unlntelfigjble. 

Erom the lays of thft Welsli berd^ from Gildasy and ^eft^ ci Mas- 
mouth, down to the lartest pabtieatloBS which have throws ligM^ en 
the hifftory of the early Britiuli reigns, nothing has been neglected in 
the work now presented to the public which might conduct to trntb, 
and ofiler a clear and interesting series of records of those female sove- 
reigns whose Hves are so much kss familiar to the EngHsb reader than 
others of a later period, who h«ve found able lecent b^gneq^hen.— Bxr 

TSACT FSOH THX IinSODUCTION. 



THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 

FOB 1854i. 
BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, 

17L8TES KING OF ASMS. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGH- 
OUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With 1500 Engravings of ABMS. In 1 vol. (compri8in| as mnch matter 
as twenty ordinary volomes), 38s. Donna. 



The following is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work: — 



I. A fall and interesting histoi^ of 
each order of the Englisn Nobility, 
sho\ying its origin, rise, titles, immu- 
nities, privileges, &c. 

II. A complete Memoir of the Qaeen 
and Boyal Family, forming a brief 
genealogical History of the Sovereign of 
this country, and deducing the descent 
of the Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, 
and Guelphs, through their various 
ramifications. To this section is ap- 
pended a list of those Peers and others 
wlio inherit the distinguished honour 
of Quartering the Boyal Arms of 
Plantagenet. 

III. An Authentic table of Precedence. 

IV. A perfect History of All the 
Peebs and Bakonets, with the 
fullest details of their ancestors and 
descendants, and particulars respecting 
every collateral member of each family, 
and all intermarriages, &c. 



V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VI. Foreign Noblemen, subjects by 
birth of the British Crown. 

VII. Extinct Peerages, of which 
descendants still exist. 

VIII. Peerages claimed. 

IX Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

X. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

XI. Peerages of the Three Kingdoms 
in order of Precedence. 

XII. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XIII. Privy Councillors of England 
and Ireland. 

XIV. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XV. All THE Orders OF Knight- 
hood, with every Knight and all the 
Kmghts Bachelors. 

XV I. Mottoes translated, with poeti- 
cal illustrations. 



" The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind 
ever given to the public." — Sun, 

*' The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
and the first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy." — Globe, 

" For the amazing quantity of personal and ramily history, admirable arrange- 
ment of details, and accuracy of mformation, tms genealogical and henddic 
dictionary is without a rival. It is now the standard and acknowledged book of 
reference upon all questions touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity 
with the titled aristocracy. The lineage of each distinguished house is deduced 
through all the various ramifications. Every collaterd branch, however remotely 
connected, is introduced ; and the alliances are so carefully inserted, as to show, 
in all instances, the connexion which so intimately exists between the titled and 
untitled aristocracy. We have also much most entertaining historicid matter, 
and many very curious and interesting family traditions. The work is, in fact, a 
complete cyclopaedia of the whole titled classes of the empire, supplying all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject."— J^omtn^ Post, 



CHEAP EDITION OE THE 

DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OE 

JOra EYELYN, F.R.S. 

Now completed^ with Portraits, in Four VolumeSy post octavo (^either of 
which may be had separately'), price 6s, each, handsomely bound, 

COHPBISma ALL THE IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL NOTES, LETTEBS, AND OTHER 

ILLUSTBATIONS LAST MADE. 

" We rejoice to welcome this beantifal and compact edition of Evelyn. It is 
intended as a companion to the recent edition of Pepys, and presents simUar clums 
to interest and notice. Evelyn was greatly above the vast majority of his con- 
temporaries, and the Diary which records the incidents in his long life, extending 
over the greater part of a century, is deservedly esteemed one of the most inte- 
resting books in the language. Evelyn took part in the breaking out of the civil 
war against Charles I., and he lived to see William of Orange ascend the throne. 
Through the days of Strafford and Laud, to those of Sancroft and Ken, he 
was the steady friend of moderation and peace in the English Church. He 
interceded alike for the royalist and the regicide ; he was the correspondent of 
Cowley, the patron of Jeremy Taylor, the associate and fellow-student of Boyle ; 
and over all the interval between Vandyck and Kneller, between the youth of 
Milton and the old age of Dryden, poetry and the arts found him an intelligent 
adviser, and a cordial friend. There are, on the whole, very few men of whom 
England has more reason to be proud. He stands among the first in the list of 
Gentlemen. We heartily commend so good an edition of this English classic.*' — 
Examiner. 

" This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country, 
to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and Lingard. — Sun, 



LIYES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MRS. EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOR OF THE " LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES." 

5 •vols., post 8yo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 
\* One Volume more will complete the Series. 

*' This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable * Queens 
of England.' That celebrated work, although its heroines were, for the most 
part, roreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the histoir of this country. 
The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, but their 
lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biograpmes, conse- 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of vanety, 
but which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it Imis 
together by association the contemporaneous history of various nations. We 
cordially commend Mi*s. Green's proauction to general attention ; it is (neces- 
sarily) as useful as history, and fully as entertaining as romance."— tStm. 



10 iNTESESnNa WORKS 



SIE B. BTIEKE'S DICTION'AET OF THE 

EXTINCr, DOBMANT, IHD ABBYATP PEERAGES 

OF EMSUUW, SCOTLAND, AMD lltELAIi0^ 

Tkis wttckaBUMctiy m maay iafitanoea, th* mw iriththe old nobiltfyv ani it 
wiUia all eases show the cause which haa inflnenced the revival of an extinct 
dUffSty in a new creatTon. It s&onld be particnlarlj noticed, that this new work 
a^ertmiB nearij m mndi t» extant as to extinct persons of dBtihctibiif far 
t wrmgh liienitim pasa awngT) it nrt\j tr^n thfit ^irJA fnwiliiw i1n\ 



mSTOET OF THE LAIDED GMTE Y. 
ft CEfmtalosftal 39^fcttonars 

OS TEH WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ABISTOCSACY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

By SIB BEKNABD BUBEF. 

A new and improved Editioni in 1 vol., nnifomi with the '* Peerage." 



Thb PuBGEASERfr of tha easier editions of the IHetknary of the Landed 
Gentry are requested to take notice that 

A COFIOUS INDEX 

has been complcd with great care and at great expense, oontmningf sefbbshos 

TO-XHB KAMU OS" EYEKY PBB80S (asward» el ]!00,0<)9) MENTIONED Bf THS 

WORK, and may be had bound nnifiBcmly with the work: prieCi 5s. 



ROMAITIC RECORDS OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

IBs Sm BKRNAHD BUBEE. 

Segqbb ahb Cheapeb Edeeiok, 2 vols., postSvo, 2Is.boimd. 

** Thfir most cnrimsinddents, fbs meet stirriBg tales, and the most remarkaMe 
cirenmstaDeea eomiected with the historie^ pfabfie and private, of our ooUe houses 
and anstocratie fumlies, are here given m a shape irMek wfll preserve them 
in the Iftrary, and render* tiiem the favourite study of tisosep wfaix ace intere irted 
iniheromaneeaf reaTSfr. These stones, with all the reality of esfcabfish ed fiucf, 
read with as muA spirit aa the tales of Beeeaeeio, sod aseaff fttU of stmp 
matter IbrrefleotisB and amaaesicnt.** — .»— •<— ---r 




FDBUSHED VOB HEHBT COLBUBN. H 



MEMOIRS OF HORACE WILPOLE. 

ZDRSDBT 

ELIOT WARBURTOK 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 toIs. Syo, with Portraits, 16s. bound/ 
*' These Msmoirs form a necessary addition to the lilwary of mtrj £n|(lish 




day mth the histones of Kr. MacanTay 



THE LIFE AND REIGN 01 CHAIILES L 

By I. DISEAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED BY 
HIS SON* THE RT. HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols., Svo, 28s. bonnd. 

** By &r the most important work on the important agjB of Charles I. that 
modem timea haiv predaeed.* — (^mHarfy " * 



MEMOIRS OF SGIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OF PISTOIA AND FILATO; 

BEEOEMEB OB CATHOLICISM DT. TTJSCANT, 

Cheaper EcBtion, 2 yoIs. 8to, 12s. bonnd. 

Thfl kacBog liBRtara of this important work is its anpKwitigD. t» the ipmi 
jaM^^m now at issue between oor Protestant and Catholie feOow-nigects. It 
contuns a complete eamotd of the RonuBh Chmrck Establishment donig thft 
eighteenth century, and of the abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater 

irt of Europe. Many particulars oi the most thrilling kind are brou^t to 

jht 

HISTORIC SCENES- 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Atttbot of "livea of the Qneena of Eni^aBd," &c^ 1 TGi,port 8to, 
elegantly bonnd, with Portrait of the AnOor, 10». 6a. 

"This attractiye volume is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's 
former works, it will be founc^ we doobt not, in the hands of jouthfiil branches 
of a famUy as wdl as in those of their ]^arents, to afl andTeach of whom it 
cannot fail to be alike amaung and instructive."— BntaMiia. 



MEMOIRS OF LADY JAM GREY. 

By SIB HABBIS KICOLAS. 1 toI. 8to, lotmd, ft. 



12 INTEBESTING WORKS 



MEMOIRS OF PRINCE ALBERT; 

AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 

Second Edition, reyised, with Additions, by Authority. 
1 YoLj post 8yO| with Portrait, bound, 69. 



REVELATIONS OF PRIlfCE TALLEYRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" We have perused this work with extreme interest. It is a portrait of TaU 
lejrand drawn by his own hand." — Morning Post. 

" A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is 
in truth a most complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age." 
— Sunday Times, 

MADAME CAMPAN'S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, with Portraits, price only 12s. 

" We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the 
most splendid Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn 
of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy of attention." — Chronicle. 



LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 

3 vols., small Svo, 15s. 

" A curious and entertaining piece of domestic biography of a most extra- 
ordinary person, under circumstances almost unprecedentea." — New Monthly. 

*' An extremely amusing book, full of anecdotes and traits of character of 
kings, princes, nobles, generals, &c." — Morning Journal. 



MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

MADAME PULSZKY. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 2 vols., 12s. bound. 

<* Worthy of a place by the side of the Memoirs of Madame de Stael and 
Madame Qsm^9Ji.—Gl6be. 



MEMOIRS OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DATJaHTEE OF THE LATE 

QUEEN CAROLINE. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 2 voU., post Svo, price 128. bound. 



PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN. 1 3 ' 

Now ready, Part XL, price Ss., of 

M. A. THIERS' HISTORY OF FRANCE 

UNDER NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

As guardian to the archives of the state, M. Thiers had access to diplomatic 
papers and other docnments of the highest importance, hitherto known only to a 
privileged few. From private sources M. Thiers has also derived much valuable 
mformafion. Many interesting memoirs, cdaries, and letters, all hitherto unpub- 
lishedL and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, have oeen 
placed at his disposal ; while all the leading characters of the empire, who were 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a 
mass of incidents and anecdotes which nave never before appeared in print. 

*,* The public are requested to be particular in giving their orders for 
" Colburn's Authorised Translation." 

N.B. Any of the Parts may, for the present, be had separately, at 5s. each ; 
and subscribers are recommended to complete their sets as soon as possible, t6 
prevent disappointment. 

RUSSIA imDER THE AUTOCRAT NICHOLAS I. 

Bt IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., with a full-length Portrait of the 

Emperor, 10s. bound, 

" These are volumes of an extremely interesting nature, emanating from the 
pen of a Russian, noble by birth, who has escaped beyond the reach of the Czar's 
power. The merits of the work are very considerable. It throws a new light on 
the state of the empire — its aspect, political and domestic — its manners; the 
employes about the palace, court, and capital ; its police ; its spies ; its depraved 
society," &c. — Sunday Times. 



JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

Comprising the Narrative of a Three Years' Residence in Japan, with 
an Account of British Commercial Intercourse with that Country. 

By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, 10s. bound. 

" No European has been able, from personal observation and experience, to com- 
municate a tenth part of the intelligence furnished by this writer." — BriHsh 
Review, 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden^ Copenhagen^ and Vienna, 
from 1769 to 1793 ; mth Biographical Memoirs of 

QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE IIL 

Cheaper Edition. Two vols., post Svo, with Portraits, 15s. bound. 



14 nrr£BE6TING WOSKS 



THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 
OB, ROMAICE ABD REAIIHES OP EASTERN TRAYEL 

By EUOT WAKBURTON, Esq. 

Tbhth JU>ixiqx, revved, in 1 yoL, witli nmnerous BkifitratiaDs, IDs. 6d. bound. 

** A 1)ook calcnkted to prove mora pncficallj nBefol iras never penned Asm 
the ' Crescent and the CroBS* — a work which surpasses all others in its homage 
for ilie snblime and its bve for the beantifhl in those famoas redons conseenited 
to evexlastii^ immortaSty in the amuds of the prophets — and vhich no oQxer 
modem writer lias ever ospicted with a pendl at once so reverent and so pic- 
tntesqne.**- 
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LORD UNDSATS LETTERS OK THE HOLY LAND. 

Fourth Edition, Bevised, 1 v<oL, post 8to, with IllnstratioDS, 6s. bound. 

** Lord Lindsi^ has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a phOo^ 
pher, and the uzdi of an enlightened Christian." — Quariarig Henew* 



UAEEATIVE OF A 
TWO TEARS' RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

With Bemarks on the Chaldeans, Nestorians, YezideeB, &c. 

Bj the Bey. J. P. FLETCHEB. 

Cheaper Edition. Two toIs., post 8vo, 15b. bound. 



ADVENTURES IN GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSa 

By Lie!itenaiit-C<donelG. POULETT CAMEBON, €3., K.T^ &c 

2 vols., post 8yo, bound, 12s. 



CAPTAINS KING AND FITZROT. 

NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS' VOYAGE ROIHSD 

THE WORLD, 
OP H.M.S. ADVBNTUBE AND BEAGLE. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 large toIs. Syo, with Maps, Charts, and Tipwards 
of Sixty BloBtratioQS, by Landseer, and other eminffsnts Aitiiti, 
price 121 lis. 6d. hound. 

" One of the most interesting narratives of vojraging thai it has faJka to oer 
lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distinguished space in the history 
of scientific navigation." — Quarterly Review. 



ITJBUSHED FOB HENBT COLBURM. 15 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON'S CAMPAIGN 

IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1815. 

Comprising the Battles of Iig»^ Qtiatre Bras, and Waterloo. lUiiBtrated by 

Omd^ Documents. 

By "WILLIAM MUDFORD, Esq. 

1 ToL, #to, in&Tlmty Coloored Flates, Portruts, Maps, Plans, &&, Ixamd, 21a. 



LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Edited by the late Lientenant-General Sir CEABLE& KAPIEB, G.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief in India, &c. 1 voL, 8yo, 6s. bound. 

"Narrsthres of sftirrisig intei^it, wkiofa ibonld be in the hands of eyery 
officer in her Mi^esty's service "—Olobe. 



STORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MB. CLEIGTS 

« STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO." 

With Six Portraits and Map, 5s. bonnd. 



TIE SEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPBISDTO A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, RJST. 

1 vol., Plates, 6s. bound. 

" Capt. Hall's i i a iT allv e of the serviees tH the Nemesis is full of interest, and 
will, we are sure, be valuable hereafter, as afibr^ng most calicos materials for 
the history of ^team navigation." — Quarterh/ Review, 



CAPTAIN CRAWFORD'S NAVAL REMINISCENCES; 

GOBfPRisma MEuoncs of 

ADMIRALS BLR E. OWEN, SIR B. HALLOWELL CAREW, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED COMMANDERS. 

2 vols., post 8yo, with Portraits, I2s. bound. 



ADVETTTURES OF A SOLDIER. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Being the Memoirs of EDWARD COSTELLO, of tihe Hifle Brigaie, 
and late Captain in the British LegioD. CSieap Edition, wish 

Portrait, 3s. 6d. bound. 

" An excellent book of its dass. A true and vivid picture of a «oldiflr<B Hfe.*^— 
AAettatun. 

" This hi^y interesting vdmne is filled with details aid aofiedotes of the most 
startling c&acter, and well deserves a place in the library of every regiment 
in the service.** — Naval and Military Gasxtte. 



16 WORKS PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 

MS. MARGARET MAITUND, OF SUOYSIDE. 

WRITTEN by HERSELF. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol^ 6s. bound. 

" Nothing half so true or so touching in the delineation of Scottish character 
has appeared since Gait pablished his * Annals of the Parish/ and this is purer 
and d»Bper than Gait, and even more absolutely and simply true." — Lord Jejffrey, 



Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols., price 10s. 6d., half-bound, 

FORTUNE: A STORY OF LONDON LIFE. 

By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 

" A brilliant noveL A more vivid picture of various phases of society has not 
been punted since ' Vivian Grev' first dazsled and confounded the world ; but it 
is the biting satire of fashionable life, the moral anatomy of high society, which 
will attract all readers. In every sense of the word, ' Fortune * is an excellent 
noveL" — Observer. 

" * Fortune ' is not a romance, but a novel. All is reality about it: the time, 
the characters^ and the incidents. In its reality consists its charm and its 
merit. It is, mdeed, an extraordinary work, and has introduced to the world 
of fiction a new writer of singular ability, with a genius more that of Bulwer 
than any to whom we can compare it." — Critic, 



ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., post 8vo, 6s. bound. 

" This work abounds in the most delightful records of animal life. It is just 
the book we should like to see in the hands of youth ; nor could a teacher make 
his pupil a more acceptable present."— -iTtcW* Journal of Naiurai History, 



THE HALL AND THE HAMLET. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Author of " The Book of the Seasons," " Rural Life in England," &c. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 128. bound. 

" This work is full of delightful sketches and sweet and enchanting pictures 
of rural life, and we have no doubt will be read not only at the homestead of the 
farmer, but at the mansion of the squire, or the castle of the lord, with gratifica- 
tion and delight."— <SMm% Times, 



PUBLISHED FOE HEISTET COLBTJEJST, 

BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST & BLACKETT, 

GREAT MARLBOBOUGH STREET, 
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